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EDITOR'S NOTE 


It is gratifying to note that we have been able to publish the 
second issue of the Journal containing scholarly papers from the 
contributors of India and abroad during the current session 1984-85. 
The Journal of the Department. of Pali deals with topics relating to 
religion, philosophy, literature, history, geography, art, archaeology 
etc. with special reference to Buddhism and Buddhist Culture from 
the earliest times to the present century. The scholars and interested 
readers who have been encouraging us so long will, we hope, continue 
their patronage for the progress of our Departmental Journal 
which will be issued in the regular course of publication. 


KAMMA 


—Bhadanta Aggavamsena 


Kammehi sattā vattanti devā-narā appāyikā 
Attano kammā vasehi santi duggati suggatim. 
Tasmā suttam laddho tam dullabham narayoniyam. 
Sudhetha attano kamme hīnāhīna vinicchaye. 


Ajjoham kammattho pakāsetum marabbha. Kammam pana 
kenatthena bhāsita ? Kenatthena kammam ? Tam sabba satta 
loke kena nayena pabattitam ? Bhagavā tathāgato kena karanena 
*kammā satte bibhajjanti hina panīta tāya” karanam dassattva 
abhāsi ?  Imena pucchavisajjana nayena pakāsītum maraddha. 
Kamma nissandhena anādi kalato patrhaya sattānam hitāhita 
kāranāni nibattitasama sandhāya atthena kammassa kāranatthena 
bhāsittantīti. Kamma, no nissariya bhavena va atta bhàvena va 
satta pabattitam, kamma nayenevà ti. Tasma kenatthena kammo’ 
ti màgato. Kammam pana devasikam kata kicca vasena jato. kata 
kiccam pana cittuppada vasena sampatto. Cittam pana chasu 
dvāresu jātānissandhena  chasu drambanesu eva uppannājātā. 
Cittuppannā vasehi jātā cetasikani. Cittassa lakkhanam cintana 
vasena tam cetasika rüpena kammam nama jàto. Tena karanena 
*cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadāmi” saddena kammam vififia- 
pitattho kathita bhagavatena. yadidam-tilesu telam, khiresu dadhim, 
dadhisu navanitam, nabanitamsu sapipam. Sace tilam na hoti 
telampi natthim, khiram ma patte dadhimpi maladdho, dadhimvina 
nabanitam majāto, nabanitam  maladdhe  sapipam  kuhimsiya, 
Tenatthena chasu dvāresu kusalà kusalambana vasena kammam 
pavattitam. Nohetam Issara vasena và atta vasena và. 


Tam sabba satta loke sabhava kāranena pabattitam. yasmim sa- 
maye chasu dvāresu chasu ārambanesu rüpam và saddam và gandham 
và rasam và kotthabbam va dhammam va kuseti, tasmim samaye 
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cittam và cetasikam và uppajjati ; tamapi sattaloke kusalà kusala 
bhàve pabattanti. Tamapi kammā bhavehi sattānam samijjhanti. 
Sace dāna-silādini pufifiabhabehi kata kiccani honti tamapi dhammo 
kusalo, tena kusala kammena manussa sampatti ca deva sampatti 
cānabbāna sampatti ca jātā bhabanti Sace panamh'neti, musam bha- 
neti, adinnam ganehti, tasmim samaye akusala kamme bhavanti ; 
tena kammena mukha, badhira, daliddal, jaccandhadinamhutva bha- 
vantare tahimtáhim bahu dukkhà nipipalitehi pabattanti. Tam kata 
kamma basena muppanno sabbesam, nomissara vasena và atta 
vasena vati. Tasma sabbā sattanam kammehi và devā-nara-apāyikā 
sandhaya sugati duggatim nibattitam, dullabhatara manussa yoni- 
yam pattva attano kammam visudhittvà nikikhanda hina kammam 
ahina kammena manussa samiddhi bhavam jivitum vattati. Sace 
manussa yonito tiracchane gate sante và apāye gate sante và sata 
koti bhavantare pi vimuccita bhāvam maditetha dukkha nippa- 
ccita bhabampana santapena sampatte. yebhuena kusala cittamiva 
uppajjamana bhāvam  asakkonto tena yoniyena asamkheyyam 
kotikappa satāni nimujjanti. Tasmā vififiunà safifiamanena attano 
dulladdham manussattam abadhāretvā safifiamena danena-silena 
kusala kammani dalehna samācaretum yuttanti. Tani kammani 
pana pākadāna vasena ca patisandhi vasena ca pākadāna kala 
vasena ca catuhipakārehi mekakam dvādasa kammani paramattha 
nayehi vannitam. Samkhittena avadhārettvā idha dasessatum 


marabbham. 


Pākadāna vasena pana janakam, upathambhakam, upapilakam, 
upaghātakam ceti. Patisandhi vasena pana garukam, 4sannam, 
acinnam, katattanceti. Pākadāna kala vasena pana dittha dhamma 
vedaniya kammam, upapajja vedaniya kammam, aparāpariya veda- 
niya kammam, ahosi kammaūcāti. Imasmim dvādasa kammasmim 
janaka kammampana pākadāna vasena atita sampatta kammanti 
katatta nayena vuttam. Yam puggalam atita kata kamma vasena 
idha yenaci kule sampatto raja và mahadadhano và daliddo vāti. 
Vigata bhavato idha jata hetu paccayamiva janaka kamma namena 
bohara santati mafifie. Upamena sace datthabbam eko puggalo 
raja kule mahanta sambharena samparayita bhàvam pana janaka 
kammam vuttam. Samparayita bhave rafifiassa mahantam sambha- 
rena paripunnena dalhan samparayita matte upathambahan bhavam 
patto namampi upathambhaka kammam. Tehi rafifia sambharehi 
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abhisampatta kale’ gilanena ca verina ca parapilita .bhavam jato 
bhavamipi upapilana 'sabhavatthena upapilaka kammam nàmam 
makari. Tena kammena paripilita bhávena tato catumano puna- 
bhanātare gata kammampi upaghata kammam.nāma. Imena pāka- 
dāna vasena catubbidham. 


Patisandhi vasena panamātu ghātakam, pitughātakam, arahanta 
ghātakam, Buddhassa lohituppādakam, samgha bhedakam, niyata 
micchaditthiko, ti chasu akusale. Kusale pana mahadgata .kusale 
ca lokottara kusale pi sandhāya kammam garukam. Tena kammena 
kenaci puggalena kusalükusalam garuka vasena sampatta bhavam 
dhuvanti vuttam. Asannam pana maranāsanna vasena kata kam- 
mam. Dānena và silena và dhamma savanena và maraņāsanna kāle 
yam kata kammam. Samkhyena khuddaka mattampi, vipaka 
vasena aggena patisandhikkhane vipakam samparayitu sakkatthaya 
āsanna kammanti vuttam. yena gopālako gosālato gonam nikkanta 
kale vacchatari hotu và valava hotu và pathamataram yo gonam 
nikkanto so pi aggo’ti vattabbam. Sace pi mahantam thāmavanto 
gonopi vacchatariggo nikkamitum na sakka, tena garukamma 
vina na sakka vipaka datum khanikāsanna kammena maggo. 
Acinnam pana akata chinna vasena acinnam. Yo puggalo kàlena 
kalam và vàrena varam va devasikam va dānādini pufifiani kamme 
nipphāditam. Abhavena àsannam và garukam và tam kammam 
pākadāna vasena maraņāsanna kale patisandhim pattattha kammam 
acinna kammam nama. Tena abhavena katattha kammam yeva 
satte vipākam samvattati. katatta kammam pana kenaci deva 
samayena várena va kālena và akatattha kata kammam nama. 
Tampi garukam vā àsannam va acinnam và sace nātthi, maraņāsaņna 
kale patisandhi bithismim sampatta kammam. - 


Yam kammam paccakkha dittha bhavena jato, tam kammam 
dittha dhamma vedaniyam nama. Sace tvam kenaci āghatam karesi, 
so tvam patighātam karoti yeba.' Sace tvam karusam bhanesi, 
sopi pativacanena karusam bhaneti yeva. Evameba kammam dittha 
dhamma nāmena paiifiattam. Yam kammam katvā dve-tayo bhave 
vipakam sampatto tam kammam upapajja vedaniya kammam nà- 
ma. Yam kammam chasu bhavesu antare kenaci deva bhave vipāka 
vattanta vasena sampatto, tam kammam aparapariya kamma nàmena 
samijjhati, yam kammam kata pubbam tam dani natthi paka 
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«dānam, tampi ahosi kammam nama. Pufifiam và apufifiam va, 
valavà kusalena và akusalena và tam pākadāna vasena asamatthattha 
kāranena * natthitthāya ahosi kammam nàma. Evam kamma niya- 
mena ‘va citta niyamena và sabhāva dhamma niyamena va satta 
lokassa santati parivattita karanam jüto, nohetum issaratthena và 
attatthena và ti. Imena niyamena kammattho samkhittena idha 
vannitam. 


“Sabbe sattà sukhità bhavantu". 
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MONASTIC IMPACT ON BAMIYAN PAINTINGS 


—C. S. Upasak 


Bamiyan is world famous for its two collossal images of the 
Buddha, one being 55 mtrs. and the other 35 mtrs. in beight and 
also for its frescoes that still remain on its rock-cut walls though in 
much damaged and blurred conditions, mostly on account of 
human vandalism and also natural strokes. The number of the caves 
is extensively large, some twenty thousand though never accurately 
counted. This number suggests its importance as a great centre 
of Buddhism in the past. The: history of its growing to such a 
huge religious centre is obscure, but it appears that Buddhism 
reached there at a very early time ; and since then it had a steady 
growth. It is recorded that when Hiuen-tsiang visited this centre 
in 632 A. D., he noticed several thousands of Buddhist monks, all 
belonging to the Hinayana school, dwelling there. He was’ greeted 
by the king of the country by himself in his palace. The king of 
Bamiyan is supposed to be a descendant of Šākya race.? _It is also 
mentioned that a branch of Sakyas traversing many countries 
reached Udyāna or Udyāna, the easternmost .part of Afghanistan, 
after the extermination by Vidüdabha, the son and successor of 
Kosala king Pragenajita, during the life-time of the Buddha. The 
Sakyan prince established his kingdom and the king of the country. 
His son Uttarasena by name was able to obtain the relics-of thé 
Buddha soon after his Parinibbana, which he enshrined them in a 
stupa.* This stupa has been identified by Sir Surel Stien with the 
stupa of Shankaradar in the Swat valley,* "which was then a part 
of Udyàna. In all probability the migration of the Sakyas to 
Udyàna appears to be a historical fact. Probably after sometime 
this family of the Sakyas moved from Udyàna and settled in Bamiyan 
and established there and ruled the country when Hiuen-tsiang 
visited there. Hiuen-tsiang also informs us that he saw the 
hemprobe in nine parts dyed in red and the iron pot of 


]. Watters T. : On the Yuan Chwang's Travels, p. 116. 
2. BealS.: Buddhist Rec. of West. Worid, p. 113. 
3. Memoirs of A. S. I., Vol. 42, pp. 303-304. 
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Sanakavāsa.* i. e. Sambhüta Sāņavāsī, an old monk who played 
a very important role in the Second Buddhist Council held at 
Vesālī, one hundred years after the Mahāparinibbāna of the 
Buddha, near Bamiyan.* He is also said to have dwelt at 
Kipin (Kapi$a) although his main place of residence was in a 
monastery near Mathurā.* On the occasion of the Second Buddhist 
Council the Early Theravada was divided and as a result another 
branch known as Mahasanghika came into existence. Two streams 
of this group of monks migrated from Magadha, one went to South 
India and the other to North-West India and reached Udyana. It 
was again divided into five groups, of which Lokuttaravādin was 
one.* When Hiuen-tsiang visited Bamiyan, he found them predomi- 
nant there as all the monasteries belonged to Hinayana.’ The colossal 
images of the Buddha there are believed to have been the creation 
of this sect of Buddhists, which they constructed to popularise their 
own views for deifyin the Buddha as supra-mundane and omnicient. 
It; may, therefore, be presumed that the frescoes there are also the 
creation of this group of monks. 


It may be kept in mind all the caves in Bamiyan were 
exclusively excavated for the ‘abodes’ (āvāsā) of the Buddhist monks. 
In Pali Vinaya Pitaka five types of Avdsas :or ‘lodgings’ .are 
recommended by the Buddha for the monks. These are: Vhara, 
Addhayoga, Pāsāda, Hammiya and.Guha.* On the hilly places Guha 
or cave is the most common abode of the Buddhist monks. Further 
in the Commentary (Samantapasüdikà) four types of caves are 
mentioned as fit for the monks, They may be built ;of bricks, 
rthakümaya), of wood .(Dārumaya), of earth (Pamsumaya) and „of 
stone (Silamaya). Obviously hill-caves were most common and they 





]. Watters T. : op..cit., p. 120. 


2. Dipavamsa, Ch. VIII, Mahavamsa, Ch. XI, .Sanjantapasádika (Nal. Ed!) 
p. 54 ff. 


Watters T. : op. cit., p. 120. 
Dutta N. : Buddhist Sects in India, p.'61. 
Watters T. : op. cit., p. 120 ; Beal S. : Bud. Rec. of West World, p 133. 


Mahavagga (Nal. Ed,), pp. 55. 1004; Cullavagga '(Nal. Ed.) pp. 68-69 ; 
239 ; Samāntapasādikā'(Nal.'Ed:), Vol. UI, p.1998. 


7. Samantapasādikā (Nal. Ed.), Vol. III, p. 1998. 


D €^ Bo 
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are to be seen at innumerable places even today. It is also interes- 
ting to find that the pattern of the cave monasteries was followed 
the same which we notice of the Vihüras built of bricks on the 
plains. A Vihüra usually has a courtyard (parivena) and a 
varanda (@linda) all sides behind which the rooms or living cells, 
just in front of the gate (kotthaka) on the opposite side a shrine 
with the image of the Buddha. The gate is usually flanked by the 
images of the Buddha on the either sides. The Ajanta cave monas- 
teries are the best example of this design. The Vihāras of Nalanda 
and also elsewhere follow the same pattern. 


As in Ajanta caves so also in Bamiyan the walls are chiselled 
first, and then plastered with canam and other sticky materials for 
making the surface of the walls smooth in order to make it possible 
for decorations by paintings. Decoration of the monasteries by 
painting is an old tradition and we find its account in the Pali texts 
also. In the Cullavagga it occurs that a group of some unscrupulous 
monks, called Chavaggiyas, had made decorations of their Viharas 
with the paintings of male and female figures of human beings in the 
same fashion as practised in the houses of ordinary householders. 
The Buddha was informed about this unecclesiastical practice and 
he thereupon laid down a rule prohibiting the monks to decorate 
their residences with figures of male and female (conjugal) figures of 
human beings which may look provocative and undignified against 
the monastic abode. But, at the same time he allowed the monks 
to decorate a Vihdra with other decorative designs like floral, 
creepery designs or paintings of Makaradantaka i.e. a design of 
animals etc., or of Paītcapatika i.e. veriegated pictures.* Further 
in the Samantapasüdika, the Commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka the 
anacdotes from the Jatakas or scenes displaying the ‘excellent’ 
donations (asadisdānāni) or such other inspirational and devotional 
scenes which may arouse renunciation in the mind of the people may 
be painted. For this purpose painters from outside may be engaged 
and monks may paints flowers and creepers by themselves.* 
Evidently, decorating of Visharas or other ‘lodgings’ with the paint- 
ings by the monks was commonly practised by the monks from a very 


1. Cullavagga (Nal. Ed.), p. 245. 
2. Samantapasādikā (Na. Ed.), Vol. IM, p. 1998. 
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early time. The paintings in Vihāras of course remained theological 
in charater and they included many anacdotes from the scriptures or 
the life scenes of the Master himself. It was thus natural that those 
monks who possessed the skill and proficiency in paintings performed 
most of the decoration works by themselves. It was also considered 
an act of accruing merit. For depicting a scene from the Jataka or 
painting an imaginery scene of celestial beings like Devatàs Apsaras 
or the like or even the life scenes of the Buddha a good traditional 
knowledge of the texts is expected. A painter has to be conversant 
with the story or event that he is going to paint, which would entail 
a good textual and traditional knowledge besides his own technical 
skill and imagination. No doubt the Buddhist monks were the people 
who possessed the best knowledge of the texts and also conversant 
with the ecclesiastical and other theological traditions. The story 
of the paintings of the monastic residences by the Chavaggiya monks 
during the life time of the Buddha stands as a best testimony to the 
fact that decorations of the monastic residences started at a very 
early date. The decorations of course mostly included theological 
themes. While studying the Buddhist art we are studying the works 
which are not primarily intended for pure aesthetic enjoyment, but 
whose value of form and expression stand in edifying the higher 
non-ulterior end or goal of salvation. This was the purpose of 
Buddhist art. The persons who had left their homes and hearths and 
had become ‘homeless’ and who had made caves as their voluntary 
residence were probably the main creators of Buddhist art, whether 
in sculpture or in paintings. 


As a matter of fact the ecclesiastical rules for the monastic 
residences were framed for the monks dwelling there as well as for 
all the members of the Order. As a rule no monk is permitted to 
sleep with a layman under the same roof not more than two or three 
nights and that also under emergent circumstances ; otherwise he 
would commit an offence of Pācittiya (Rule No. 35).* Normally 
no layman was allowed to reside in a Vihara or in any other monastic 


residences. 
It is a well-known fact that admission into the Sangha open to 
all notwithstanding any creed, caste or nationality for any person 


e 


1. Pācittiyapāli (Nal. Ed.), p. 30 ff. 
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desiring to seek admission by fulfiling the primary conditions. 
Consequently, the Buddhist Order took a cosmopolitan form and 
character, which has been maintained till today in the Buddhist 
countries. At one place in the Cullavagga (Nal. Ed. p. 356) the 
Buddha compares his Sangha like the sea. As the rivers like Ganga, 
Yamuna, Sarajhü, Mahi etc. when they join the sea, they lose their 
individual colours, tastes and other features ; and they become of 
one colour and taste that of the sea ; similarly all the individuals 
who enter into the Sahgha lose their individual caste, creed or 
nationality and they all become the equal member of the Sangha. 
This cosmopolitan feature of the Buddhist Order has played a very 
important role in the history of Buddhism. The monastic establish- 
ments throught the Buddhist World were open for all the monks 
from any country or nation. In later days when Buddhism had 
become firm rooted and a well established religion in the countries 
outside India, Buddhist monks from foreign countries never felt any 
inconvenience or trouble if they chose to dwell in any monastery in 
India or in any other country outside his own. This fact is well 
warranted through many sources known to us. 


Bamiyan stood on the ancient ‘silk route’ and consequently 
witnessed traders, saints, invadors and also ordinary wanderers all 
alike when they happened to pass through this place. Extant of such 
a large number of monastic grottoes at Bamiyan do suggest that some- 
how or other this place became a very favourite abode of the Buddhist 
monks in the past who flocked there from different distant lands of 
the Buddhist world. In all probability the Sangha there included the 
monks from all over the neighbouring countries like India, Persia, 
Greece and probably also from China and Korea* and Central Asia. 
Hiuen-tsiang met two monks Āryadāsa and Aryasena, who were 
probably Indians as their names suggest. As a matter of fact it is 
not at all surprising or inconsistant considering the cosmopolitan 
composition of the Buddhist Sangha. How much this singular 
feature of the Buddhist Order has had its value and impact on the 
paintings of Bamiyan besides on other aspects of life there, is the 
purpose of our present investigation. 


The niches in which the two colossal images of the Buddha stand 


1. Hui-Chao, a Korean monk who visited Bamiyan in 727 A. D. has left an 
account about it. 
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and also the soffits.of their vaults were once} entirely decorated with 
paintings of Buddha and Buddhist deities and other celestia] scenes, 
flying Apsaras and Devatàs which can still be seen. Some of the 
domes and ‘lantern-roofs’ were also once fully painted with the 
representations of Buddhist deities. Most of the painted caves can 
be seen in the Small Buddha Complex.: Besides these two complexes 
there are two other places near Bamiyan valley from where wall 
paintings have been found. The Kakrak valley lies about four kms. 
to the south of the main Bamiyan valley, where stands'a status 
of the Buddha setin a niche 7.4 mtr. deep and 5.5 mtr. wide and 
surrounded by several grottoes and sanctuaries. The figure of the 
Buddha is badly damaged due to atmospheric effects and also man- 
made injuries, yet ancient decorations in paintings can be noticed. 
A painting of seated Buddha encircled with small eleven Buddhas has 
been found from there, which is regarded by some scholars as the 
earliest specimen of the cosmic Mandalas so commonly found in 
Tibet and Nepal. To the west of this valley at a distance of about 
ten kmtrs. another valley known as Foladi is located, where also 
another complex of monastic grottoes numbering about 200 is found. 
These caves are also of great interest. The village where these caves 
stand is now locally called Ahangarana, which we believe, to be the 
derivative of the word ‘Aharantanam’ i.e. the place of the Arhantàs. 
In these caves also traces of paintings can still be seen on the walls. 
A detailed survey and study of this place are yet to be done. 


The Catagories of Painting 

The stylistic catagories of the Bamiyan paintings are usually 
grouped into three or four : one pure Sassanian or Iranian, the other 
Indian and the third may be described as Central Asian or Graeco- 
Roman art as it is supposed to have developed in Gandhāra. ` 


Paintings in the Small Buddha Complex 


Scholars are of the opinion that the paintings still decorating the 
vault above the 35 mtr. Small Buddha are entirely Sassanian 
or Iranian in style ; and they have been compared with the pictorial 
equivalents in the Sassanian rock-cut reliefs at Naqs-i-Rustam: and 
Shapur.* In the ceiling of the niche a decoration of a solar divinity, 


1. Rowland B. : Art and Architecture of India, Buddhist Hindu Jain, p. 100 ; 
Dupree N. C. : The Valley of Bamiyān, p. 34. , 
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the Sun God, in a quadríga, wearing a long coat with wide flaring 
lapels and a long straight sword attached to his belt is noticed. 
This has been discussed by many and some scholars trace it as a 
pictorial version of the relief of the Sürya of Bodh Gaya. Some 
scholars have identified it with the Candra and Mithra and believe 
that the God is clad in the fashion of North Indian emboidered long 
coat. May it be the representation of Amitābha, another name 
of the Sun God and also of a Buddha by the same name. This may 
be our simple guess. Many other art objects are noticed there in 
Sassanian style, such as, decorations with boar's heads, birds holding 
necklaces in their beaks, winged and beribboned vases which hang 
over the Buddha's head etc. At the same time, if we look at a figure 
of a seated Buddha near this small Buddha, beautiful paintings 
of haloed Buddha in the centre bordered by dancing Apsarās and 
other celestial musicians and nymphs which clearly display Indian 
influence.? Similarly on the lateral wall there is a Boddhisattva 
holding a bluestemmed lotus which is almost identical to the famous 
Bodhisattva of Ajantā.* North of the assembly hall we find a 
figure of the Buddha swathed in the folds of Dhoti. Both these in 
form and costume are purely Indian in origln.5 


Big Buddha Paintings : 

The niche of the Big Buddha or 55 mtr. Buddha was once 
entirely covered with decorative paintings, traces of which can still 
be seen. The side walls of the niche were painted with row upon 
row of the figures of seated Buddhas in different Mudras. Above this 
are the flying divinities like Apsaras, Gandhravas, Devatās and other 
celestial beings. Their jewelled head dresses and striped skirts bear 
a close resemblance to the costumes noticed in the Ajanta figures. 
The depiction of other forms of the body like nose, hip, legs etc. 
also suggest a clear influence of Indian style, although not so elegant 
as we find their counterparts in the Ajanta caves. The art style 





Rowland B. : op. cit., p. 100. 

Buddhism in Afganistan, YI, E. J. Brill Publication, P. 47. 
Dupree N. C. : op, cit., p. 40. 

Ibid., p. 31. 

Ibid., p. 31. 
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cannot be described as purely Indian because certain other delails, 
such as, foliate motifs of the Bodhisattva's throne, are of Graeco- 
Roman or Gandharan origin ; and so also the flying ribbons of the 
head dress are definitely Sassanian.* The drapery of the figures, 
flying scarves and some other forms resemble the paintings of Kizil 
and other sites in Turkistan which may be described as Central Asian 
in origin.? 

Thus, the stylistic . synthesis of art as manifested in Bamiyan, 
presents hybrid in character. Many other factors also lead us to 
infer that the paintings depicted at Bamiyan are the creations of 
those artists who were fully conversant with Indian, Iranian or 
Sassanian, Gandhāran or Central Asian art styles. One wall 
manifests purely Indian in style while the other is in Sassanian. On 
the niche of the Big Buddha the summit of the vault is Indian 
while the side walls are painted in Sassanian style.? The cosmo- 
politan or mixed art is evident there. This feature of Bamiyan art 
deserves our attention for consideration. 


We know that the carvan traders ( Satthavaha ) and also the 
monastic wanderers were the persons who helped in establisihing 
cultral contacts among different countries to great extent in ancient 
times. They are the people who made possible to bring India in 
close touch with the Western World. The very first two lay-disciples 
(Upasakas) of the Buddha, Tapassu and Bhallika were the carvan 
traders or touring merchants, who are said to have belonged to a 
place near Balkh, the ancient Bahlika.* They are said to have 
built the stupas on hair and nail parings of the Buddha which they 
received from the Buddha. Hiuen-tsiang himself witnessed and 
worshipped these stupas.5 Buddhism no doubt reached Bamiyan 
and other parts of Afghanistan at a very early time. Many Buddhist 
monks from Afghanistan also used to take their religious pilgrimages 


Dupree N. C. : Op. cit., p. 26, Rowland B. : op. cit., p. 102. 
Dupree N. C. : op. cit., p. 45 ff. 
Dupree N. C. : The Valley of Bamiyan, p. 26. 


BealS.: Bud. Rec. of West. World, pp. 46-48 ; Life of Huen Tsang, p. 50; 
Ency. of Buddhism, Vol. II, pp. 685-687 ; Lokesh Chandra: Three Iranian 
Words in the Buddhist Tradition ; p. 7. f 


5. BealS.: Budd. Rec. of Wes. World, p. 48 ; Life of Huen Tsang, p. 50. 
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to India and some even made their residences in Indian monasteries. 
One Bhikkhu Viradeva from Nāgarahāra (Udyāna), E. Afghanistan 
established and dwelt in a Vihāra at place near Nàlandá now called 
Ghosaráwàn.' Even in Ajantā we find the depiction of Iranian 
caps and other head-dresses which are definitely Westefn in style:* 
Bamiyan being situated on the ‘silk route’ became the favourite 
‘abode’ ( Āvāsa ) of the Buddhist monks who hailed from different 
distant parts of the Buddhist World. It appears very plausible that 
the monks who came from India, Gandhāra, Iran or Central Asia 
or even from Korea and China all dwelt there together. They 
naturally carried with them the art trends of thier own individual 
countries ; and when engaged in decorating this great monastic 
establishment of Bamiyan, they employed their own artistic tred 
and skill. We have noted above that the monks in ancient days 
were mostly responsible for decorating their ‘lodgings’ and some- 
times even those artists who were not monks but engaged to this 
work used to become a Šrāmaņera (novice) and lived in the 
monasteries along with the other monks. As a matter of fact 
different stylist art features displayed in the paintings of Bamiyan 
point to this very monastic character. The paintings found there 
are probably the creations of the monks who had assembled there 
from different distant lands in the east and in the west besides the 
local monks. They all combined together to decorate the Guha 
Vihāras (Cave dwellings) of Bamiayan. The mixed form of 
decorative arts in paintings do suggest a clear impact of cosmo- 
politan traditional character of the Buddhist monastic establish- 
ments, Bamiyan being a great centre of Buddhist monks stands as 
a testimony to this tradition.@ 


1. Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 61 ; Cf. Nalanda— Past & Present, pp. 179-180. 


2. Griffith, John: The Paintings in the Cave Temples of Ajanta, Vol. 1, p. 17. 
Long caps can be noticed in the paintings of Cave No. 1. Also notice 
the small and large square panels in the ceilings which are non-Indian. 


(à. Paper read on the occasion of a Seminar on ‘Central Asian Buddhist Art 
held at Bhopal from 10th Feb. to 13th Fed. 1984. 
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TISARANAM 


Silananda Brahmchari 


‘fora SEN A 

EN SU 
MBIT seco lue AHE CA 
spica S AAA Se GGT 


Yassa Tisarana mahāmantassa ānubhāvo kavigurunā Ravinda 
nàthana thomito uttànikato, tassa uppattikatha hi vicittà madhura 
manohará. Vattabbamidam asamsayena—Na kho pana Bhagava 
sammāsambuddho tisarana mantassa desako pavattako, tam ārabbha 
eva so manto vatto pavattito. Bhagavato mahiddhikatam mahānu- 
bhāvatam matāpurisatejam atikkamitum na  sakka  Keracideva 
samanena và brahmanena và devena và brahmana và. Tasmā 
tasmim dharamāne patipakkhà vadimsu “samano Gotamo āvattanī- 
māyam jānāti”. Sa āvattanīmāyā hi tassa mahāpurisa tejoti alam 
vattena. Tassa pathama payogo ahosi Tapassin Bhalluka nàmadhe- 
yyesu vanijesu. 

Buddho Bhagavà pathamabhisambuddho vimuttisukha patisam- 
vedi katipayāni sattāhāni vītināmetvā yada Rājāyatana mile nisidi, 
tadà tukkalā gayam addhānamagga patipannà Tapassu Bhalluka 
vànijà tatra nisinnam Bhagavantam disvava abhibhütà hatta udagga 
tam abhivādatvā manthena ca madhupindikāya ca pūjetvā mānetvā 
avocam—ete mayam bhante Bhagavantam saraņam gacchāma 
dhammaīica, upāsake no Bhagava dhāretu ajjatagge pāņupete 
sarapam gateti. Etādisāya sarapagatiyá sayam sambhüta saddhā 
piti pákatà : Te Bhagavantam disvāva sahajātāya buddhiyā cinte- 
sam—eso mahāpuriso hi narāmarānam paramasarano paramatano 
mahāvassayo, tam nissāya viharanto jionti akutobhayo. Tasma te 
asakhārikāya saddhaya pitipamojja bharita hadaya Buddhajica 
Dhammafica saranam upesum. Te ca pathamam loke Bhagavato 
upāsaka ahesum saranagata, avijjamane samghe dvevācikāti vatta. 

Atha kho Bhagavā yena Barāņasī isipatanam migadāyo yena 
pafica vaggiyà brāhmaņa paribbajakā tenaupasahkamitva puņņāya 
punnamaya tesam dhammam desesi, dhamma cakkam. pavattesi. 
Tasmim bhafifiamane āyasmato kondafifiassa virajam vitamalam 
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dhamma cakkham udupādi. So ditthadhamme pattadhammo tiņņa- 
vicikiccho Bhagavantam etadavoca—labheyyáham Bhante Bhagavato 
santike pabbajjam labheyyam upasampadaīti. Bhagava avoca—Ehi 
bhikkhu, svākkhāto dhammo, cara brahmacariyam sammā dukkhassa 
antakiriyaya. Sava tassa ayasmato upasampadā ahosi. So ca ahosi 
pathamo bhikkhu. Atha Bhagavā Tadavasese paribbàjake ovaditvà 
anusāsitvā tesam dhammacakkhum uppādetvā tepi ‘ehi’ mantena 
upasampādetvā pathamam bhikkusamgham patitthāpesi. 

.Ito acirena Baranasiyam yaso nāma kulputto sukhumālo setthi- 
putto tassa sahāyakā ca Bhagavato 'ehi' mantena upasampajjitvā 
samgham vaddesum. Tesam setthiputto Yaso illhagáre nibbinno 
mahantam bhogakkhandham pahāya rattandhakāra timisāyam dīg- 
hamaddhanam atikkamitvā Bhagavato santike pathamam agamāsi. 
Tameva pariayesanto tassa pitā setthi gahapai catuddisam assadūte 
uyyojetvā samafifieva Isipatanam gantvā ādiccamiva Tapantam 
santam safifiatam Tathāgatam disvā abhibhüto cintesi—nissamsa- 
yana ayam mahāpuriso atitānāgatam jānāti, so mama palāyantam 
puttam sandhāya vattum sakkoti. Tasma so Bhaghvantam puechi 
“api nu Bhante Bhagavad Yasam kulaputtam passeyya? Bhagavā 
avoca “tenahi gahapati nisida appeva nàma tam passeyyāsi”. Settho 
gahapati hattho udaggo tattheva nisidi puttam dassavakamo. Atha 
kho Bhagavā tassa-anekdpariyāyeva dhammam desesi. Tam dham- 
makatham sutvà so pasanno pahattho uļārāya vācāya parama 
pitim pavedetvā attanam nivedento avoca : esāham Bhante Bhaga- 
vantam saranam  gacchàmi dhammaūca  bhikkhu  safghafica, 
upásakammam. Bhagavā dhāretu ajjatagge pānaupetam saranam 
gatam. So ca loke pathamam upāsako ahosi tevāciko. 


Tato patthaya Buddho Bhagava ca bhikkhu saügho ca yattha 
yattha, gacchimsu dhammam desentā janamanāni bodhentā, tattha 
tatthena pasannā jana sanjāta saddhāya saraņasīle patitthahimsu. 
Evam acirena Jambudīpe game nigame nagaroparagane tisarana 
manto patthato. Tada janā-Buddham sarapam gacchāmi, dhammam 
saranam gacchami, sahgham saranam gacchamili vatsū anappakam 
pitipamojjam anubhavimsu, labhimsu ca hadaye balam. Tesam 
ussoļhi jātānam pabuddhanam jananam kusala cetanā samupajji. Te 
sampanna-kusalā bahujana hitāya bahujana sukhaya punna kammāni 
akamsu. Tato tattha tattha sankhātīta viharasangharamadayo 
kārāpitā ahesum. Evam janahitakaram janasukhakaram ‘anukara- 
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niyam vatthu patitthitam. Jasma tisarana manto Jambudipe abhüta- 
pubbam samiddhim sampādesi. sa ujjala samiddhi bahüni vassa 
satüni pavattayi. S. 


So tisarapa mahāmanto na tu kevalam jambudipe yeva thito, 
apica dipasimam samatikkamma duttaram samuddyam uttaritva 
dullaūgham girim ullaūghitvā desadesintaresu pavattamāno tatrapi 
acintaniyam samiddhim janesi. Ajjapi loke nānātthānesu pabbata- 
gutte giriguhaya pasanaphalake vihāra thūpānam dhamsāvasese 
tassā nidassanam pafifiayati. Etarahipi tisaraņa manto nānadesesu 
janānam cittani matheti modeti. 


Ettha vattabbam—na kho pana Tathāgato saranagatànam mokkh- 
data. Vuttam hetam Dhammapade :— 


Tumhehi kiccam àtappam akkhātāro tathāgatā 
patipannà pamokkhanti jhayino morabandhanā, 


puna ca parinibbana kale tena vuttam :— 


Attadipà bhikkhave viharatha attasaraņā anafifiasarana. 
Dhammadipa bhikkhave viharatha dhammasarana 
anafifiasarana. 


udāpata vacanüni paccavekkhantanam upatthahiyya—fiánafica kam- 
mafica Buddha vacanassa mila kathà, tattha sarapagatiyà và bhatti- 
vadassa và okāso na vijjati. Kevalam saranagamanena và saddhāya 
và nibbānam adhigantabbanti na kutrüpi vuttam. Tathapi saddhā 
na upekkhaniyd. Tato hi uppajjati dhammabhāvo. Tasmā vuttam : 
saddha vijam tapo vutthi....... Mokkhadhigame pathama kiccam 
sampadeti saddha. 

Saraņāgatassa hi bhattirasasitta bhava mathita cittam tisarana 
manta samphassena sitibhütam samiddham hoti alokasampannam. 
Yuttha Buddho ‘ca dhammo ca saügho ca, tattha taņhānirodhā 
parama sukha nibbānādhigame āsamso. Buddho nibbānadesako, 
dhammo nibbānassa maggo, saūgho adhigatanibhāno. Tasma 
sammā  dukkhassa antudiriyaya saraņāgatassa nibbānākankhā 
vaddhim virulhim āpajjati. Tadà ālokamukha kusuma kali viya so 
nibbānābhirato hoti. Ettha eva tisaraņa mantassa siddhi sampajjati. 

References : Mahāvaggo-Mahākkhandakam, Majjhima nikāyo cūla Halthi 
padopama suttam. Digha mikāyo-Mahāparinībbāna suttam, Samyutta nikayo- 
devatà samyuttam Dhammapadam—Mahavaggo Visuddhi maggo-Anussati 
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ALEXANDER CSOMA DE KOROS 
A.GREAT TIBETOLOGIST FROM HUNGARY 


Dipak K. Barua 


The objectives of writing this paper are (i) to pay my great 
respect to Alexander Csoma de Kórós who was a pilgrim-scholar 
hailing from a far off country called Hungary, whose 200th birth 
anniversary was observed by The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, with the 
help of the Governments of India and West Bengal along with a 
Hungarian Delegation headed by His Excellency Istvan Sarlos, 
Deputy Prime Minister of Hungary, on April 20 and 21, 1984 ; 
(ii) to reveal Csoma's unique contributions to the areas of Buddhism 
and Tibetan Studies; and (iii) to describe how he gradually 
transformed into ‘an eastern person’ from ‘a western man’. In 
the preface of his A Dictionary of Tibetan and English Alexander 
Csoma De Kórós frankly admitted: “And he (Csoma) begs to in- 
form the public that he had not been sent by any Government to 
gather political information ; neither can he be accounted of the 
number of those wealthy European gentlemen who travel at their 
own expense for their pleasure and curiosity ; but rather only a poor 
student, who was very desirous to see the different countries of Asia, 
as the scene of so many memorable transactions of foreign ages ; to 
observe the manners of several peoples, and to learn their languages, 
of which, he hopes, the world may see hereafter the results, and such 
aman was he who, during his peregrination, depended for his 
subsistence on the benevolence of others*... After his arrival at 
Calcutta, he was placed under obligations to Mr. H. H. Wilson, late 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society ... for the trouble which Mr. Wilson 
took in making extracts of his papers on the Tibetan literature and 
publishing them. Lastly, he gratefully acknowledges the favours 
which Mr. J. Princep, present Secretary to the Asiatic Society, conti- 
nues to confer on him, in correcting and smoothing the English part 
of his works during their progress through the press.”* Such is the 
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candid statement of the first European Buddhist scholar and the 
founder of modern Tibetan Studies, who was born on April 23, 1784 
—just two hundred years ago—in Transylvanian village of Kórós in a 
poor but noble military family called Sekler of Hungary where he. is 
known as Korosi Csoma Sendor or in English Alexander Csoma De 
Körös who became a national hero for a number of different 
reasons". 


Csoma passed the examene rigorosum and went to the University 
of Gēttingen to study English and Arabic. During his studentship 
he promised to himself to dedicate his life for visiting Central Asia 
in search of the origin of the Hungarians and actually began his 
journey towards the East in November, 1819 without any government 
support. Of course, his journey was not smooth. He endeavoured 
to enter into Central Asia by the Karakorum Pass, but he was 
stopped at Leh, the capital of Ladakh, which was and is still full of 
Buddhist monasteries containing the hitherto inaccessible Tibetan 
texts. As W. Moorcraft was to offer assistance to him, Csoma 
readily agreed to stay there and compile a grammar and a dictionary 
of the Tibetan language with his sole desire that in the texts 
preserved in those Buddhist monasteries he would find out some 
records about the legendary heroes he has set out to learn about.* 


Alexander Csoma came over to Calcutta in 183] and presented 
all the papers which he had already collected, to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal that had sponsored his researches since 1828 by offering to 
him a monthly stipend of rupees fifty only. In 1834 his dictionary and 
grammar of Tibetan were published. The Mahavyutpatti, a Sanskrit 
and Tibetan Buddhist terminological dictionary, being edited and 
translated into English by him was also printed. A Catalogue and 
survey of the Tripitaka in Tibetan was published in 1834 in the 
Asiatic Researches and its French rendering came into existence in 
1881. This Catalogue had given him an idea of various branches of 
Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, which had hitherto been lost to a great 
éxtent. He furnished a brilliant account, of Tibetan literature in 
his numerous and valuable essays. As regards to his stay in the 
monastery of Zangla from June 1823 to October 1824 it is stated 
that: "In winter the doors were blocked with snow and the ther- 
mometer ranged'below zero. For four months, Csoma sat with his 
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Lama in a cell nine feet square, neither of them daring to stir out, 
with no light after dark, with only the ground to sleep on, and the 
bare walls of the building as their sole defence against the deadly 
cold.”5 ' 


Csoma had clearly expressed his views on Buddha, Buddhism and 
Buddhist Literature for the first time based on textual researches in 
his papers published in 1833, 1834, 1836 and 1839 in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the Asiatic Researches. Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned here that the first study of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts by Burnouf was published in 1844 and the Mahāvamsa, 
a Sinhalese chronicle, was the first Pali text printed in 1836. This 
information reveals the fact that with great difficulty Csoma had to 
study Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit texts. 


In order to illustrate the thought of Csoma about Buddhist 
literature in those early days the following passage may be quoted 
from his own writing: "The two principal works treating of the life 

*of Shakya or Buddha are the Lalitavistara, and the Tibetan work 
Mngon-pe-hbyung-va (Abhinishkramana-sutra) The first is con- 
tained in the 2nd and the latter in the 26th volume of the Mdo 
(sutra) class in the Bkah-gyur (the Tripitaka in Tibetan)".9 Further, 
non-availability or unknown Buddhist literature to Europeans at that 
time Csoma supplied from the Tibetan sources a different account 
of the Mahāparinibbāna of Gotama Buddha who, according to 
the Pali tradition, passed away at Kusinagara in Uttar Pradesh, in the 
following manner: “The death of Shakya, as generally stated in the 
Tibetan books, happened in Assam, near the City of Kusha, under a 
pair of Sal trees. This event is told at large in the 8th volume of the 
Mdo class in the Bkahgyur. As also, in two other volumes following 
the Mdo class, titled Mahaparinirvanam, the *great final deliverance 
from pain’.” : 


As a scholar Csoma was unparallel, as a man sincere, and as a 
Tibetologist pioneer. The Asiatic Society of Bengal elected him 
an honorary member and the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, a 
member. Taisho Buddhist University in 1933 honoured him as the 
Bodhisattva for his noble missions.* About his simple livelihood in 
the premises of The Asiatic Society it had been stated: “His food 
was confined to tea of which he was very found, and plain boiled 
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rice, of which he ate very little. On a mat on the floor, with 
boxes on all four sides, he sat, ate, slept, and studied, never 
undressed at night and rarely went out during the day. He never 
drank wine or spirits or used tobacco or other stimulants.”? 


In 1842 Csoma started his journey towards Central Asia in order 
to fulfil his childhood dreams. He wrote a grateful letter of farewell 
to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, leaving all his books, papers and 
savings at its disposal. He began his journey on foot and reached 
Darjeeling, West Bengal, India, on March 24 of that year, stricken 
with fever. No medical assistance could help this pilgrim-scholar 
who passed away very peacefully at daybreak on April 11, 1842 
without a groan or a struggle. This was a westerner named Alexander 
Csoma de Koros from Hungary who before his demise became 
almost an “easterner’ dedicating his life for the cause of Indo- 
Tibetan Studies. 
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BUDDHIST MONKS FROM CENTRAL ASIA TO CHINA 


— Kshanika Saha 


The Buddhist monks of Central Asia made their way to China 
from the middle of the second century A. D. The names of a few 
distinguished monk-translators and list of theirs are found in Chinese 
accounts and catalogues. These are as follows: 


An-Shi-Kao hailing from Parthia was the most renowned of the 
earliest batch of Buddhist apostles reaching China. Shi-Kao was an 
arsacidan (Ansi) prince who renounced the world giving up his 
kingdom to his uncle to become a Buddhist monk. He went to China 
in 148 A. D. and settled in a white horse monastery.! During his 
22 years stay in China at the Loyang Monastery he himself to the 
introduction of the Buddhist literature in China. He is said to have 
translated 179 Sanskrit sutras into Chinese language. Out of these, 
96 texts are mentioned in 'one of the most important Chinese 
Catalogues of Buddhist books, the K'ai-yuan, he compiled in 
730 A. D. while 55 works are mentioned in Nanjio's Catalogue.? 
All the 179 texts are, however, mentioned by Bagchi in his “Le 
Cannon Bouddhique in Chine".* A large section of Shi-kao's works 
are extracts from the Agamas, 21 sutras of Shi-kao with the existing 
Chinese texts of the Agamas have been indentified by Anesaki. The 
school founded by him was called by the Chinese “unrivalled’’. 


A year or two after An-shi-kao ie. 147 A. D., another monk 
Lokaksema (Chi-lu-kia-chau) a Saka of Central Asia went to China. 
The name of Lokaksema has been mistakably read by Tibetan 
historian as Culikaksa. He is responsible for the first Chinese 
translation of a recension of the Prajūāpāramitā known as 
Dasasāhasrikā Prajūāpāramitā. 23 works in 26 fasciculi are mentioned 


1. P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine, Tome 1, p. 8. 

2. Bunyiu Nanjio, A catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, App. II, p. 4. ` 

3. Ibid, pp. 13-16. 
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in Khai-yun-lu and by Bagchi in his “Le Canon Bouddhique en 
Chine".* Out of 23 works of his, 12 are mentioned in Nanjio's 
Catalogue.” 


The next Central Asian Buddhist, An-Hiuen went to Lo-yang 
Monastery in A. D. 181 as a merchant and later on became "the 
Head Officer of Cavalry". In collaboration with Chinese monks he 
translated Ugra Pariprcchà, a work of great importance. An-Hiuen's 
other .work is the Agamokta-dvadasa nidana sutra (Nanjio 1339) 
which is a treatise on the twelve causes or nidānas explained 
according to the Agamas of the Sarvastivadins. 


The Saka or Yueh-chih monk. Chi-yao is said to have come from 
Central Asia. This Saka monk translated eleven sutras but 10 works 
are mentioned in the Khai-yun-lu. Two of.his extant translations 
aré from the Samyuktāgama. One is a sutra on the eight characters 
ofa bad horse compared with those of bad man, and the other a 
sutra on the three characteristic marks of a good horse. 


Two others were Sogdian monks K'ang-kiu and K'ang-mong- 
$iang. 6 works of K'ang-mong-siang are mentioned by Prof. Bagchi. 
These are the following : 

l 1. Kurmanidàna Sriphala Sutra (T'chang-pen-ki-king). 
2. Nidāna Caryā Sūtra (Hing-ki-hing-king). 
3. Sutra on Sariputra and Maudgalyāyana's going through 
the four roads (Che-li-fo-mou-lien-yeou Sse-kiu-king). 
4. Brahmajala sutra (Fan kang-king). 
5. Pao-fou-king. 
6. Catussatya Sütra (Sse-ti-king) 

The Kuchean monks also played a considerable role in the 
propagation of Buddhism during the first few centuries of the 
Christian era. It began with great Kumārajīva who was taken to 
China as a prisoner by a Chinese General'at the conclusion of a 
military expedition against Kuci. Kumarajiva (Kiu-mo-lo-shi) was 
born in Kieu-tsu (Kucha) in the year 343 A. D. when the Emperor 
K'ang-ti of the Tsin Dynasty ruled over China. His grandfather 
came from India and settled down at Kucha. His father Kumarayana 


' 4. Bunym Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, App. II, p. 38. 
2. Ibid, p. 6. 
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remained an Indian in his mode of life. He went to Kucha and 
settled there. The Chieftain of the Kucha State had a sister named 
Jivà, Kumarayana married her. She gave birth to a child who was 
named Kumārajiva. — 

Kumarajiva in his boyhood visited Kasmir and several important 
centres of Buddhist culture in Central Asia with his mother and 
returned in Kucha in 352 A. D. The fame of the Kuchean monk 
soon crossed the desert and reached the court of earlier T'sin. 


The following account of Kumārajīva is given in the Memoirs of 
Eminent Priests : 

“There were two princes of So-che State who wished to be monks. 
The older was named Sriyana Bhadra and the younger Sriyana Somo. 
It is learnt that younger was a great scholar and followed Mahayana 
Buddhism. Kumārajīva sat at his feet and was influenced by him. 
Somo had explained to him the meaning of Sutra Anavatapta. From 
that time Kumārajīva decided to give up his faith in Hināyana 
Buddhism and made up his mind to go deep into Vaipulya Sutra and 
Dyàdasanikàya Sastra.”' 

Kumārajīva came to Chang-an in 401 A. D. and the Emperor 
who was eagerly expecting the monk, made him at once the Kuo-shih 
or Rajyaguru. 

According to the Memoirs of Eminent Priests the number of 
works translated by Kumārajīva in Chang-an was more than three 
hundred. Prof. Bagchi mentions 106 works of Kumārajīva. But in 
Nanjio’s Catalogue we find the existence of fifty works of 
Kumārajīva, few of these are mentioned below : 

1. Palcavirsasāhasrikā Prajiiāpāramitā. 
Dasasāhasrikā Prajfiaparamita. 
Vajracchedikà Prajiiāpāramitā. 
Paüfià Pariprcchā. 

Bodhihrdaya Vyūha Sūtra. 
Dasabhumika Sutra. 
Vimalākirti Nirdesa. 
Mahāmāyuri Vidyārajiūi ete.” 


SNIAYRYLD 


1. J. Nobel, Central Asia, the connecting link between East & West, p. 22. 
2. Nanjio, App. VI, p. 11. 
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THE MULAPARIYAYA SUTTA AND 
THE DHAMMACAKKAPPAVATTANA SUTTA 


(A CoMPARATIVE STUDY) 


—Binayendra Nath Chaudhury 


The Mūlapariyāya Sutta i.e., “The Discourse on the original 
cause of all phenomena" or “Discourse on the synopsis of funda- 
mentals" delivered in the Subhaga forest at Ukkatthà, is the first 
sutta of the Majjhimanikaya. The object of this discourse is to 
establish that all beings and things seen, heard or thought have only 
phenomenal existence, in reality they are not so as they appedr to a 
common man. It strikes the keynote of the entire doctrine of 
Buddhism. The popular aspect of this sutta is to be found in the 
Mūlapariyāya Jataka which refutes the theory of universal influence 
of Time (Kāla) over all phenomena as inculcated in the Mahābhārata. 
The sutta also gives us idea about some aspects of Buddhist cosmo- 


logical conceptions. ` 


In the way of explanation the sutta enumerates the four great 
elements (mahabhita), viz., pathavi, i.e., earth which is, according to 
the commentary, an element, a fundamental or essential part of 
every existing thing or extension and has four aspects, viz., 
(i) lakkhanapathavi i.e. earth having characteristic feature ; 
(ii) sasambhāra-pathavī i.e., earth having ingredients or constituent 
parts ; (iii) alambana-pathavi i.e., earth as a subject of meditation ; 
(iv) sammuti-pathavi i.e. earth so called by convention, which, 
according to Dr. B. M. Barua, is the name of a goddess; apa 
(Sk. ap) i.e., water which is the element of cohesion ; the character- 
istic of water is that it unifies atoms (bandhanattam rüpassa) ; like 
earth it also has four aspects ; teja i.e., fire which is the element of 
heat and vàyo i.e., air which is the element of motion. The sutta 
next enumerates various kinds of beings which are as follows : 


Bhütas i.e. beings of hell, animals and the world of- men; 
according to Dr. Barua, beings are those who are born in the womb 


(yonisambhüta). 
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Devas i.e., gods. According to the commentary, devas are those 
who shine with the five strands of sense-pleasures or with their own 
natural power (Tattha dibbanti paficahi kamagunehi attano và 
iddhiya ti devà); they amuse themselves (kilanti) and illumine 
(jotenti). They are threefold : sammutidevā i.e., devas by convention 
such as kings, queens, princes (sammutideva nama rajano, deviyo, 
kumārā) ; upapatti devā i.e., gods who are reborn or uprisen such as 
Cātummahārājika and devas beyond them (tatuttarim) ; visuddhi 
devà i.e., the devas of purity such as arahants whose cankers are 
destroyed (khīņāsavā). Here devas refer to those who are born in 
six kàma worlds (kāmāvacarā). 


Pajāpati (Sk. Prajāpati) i.e., the lord of creation, but here it is to 
be called Mara (ettha pana Maro Pajapati ti veditabbo) who, accord- 
ing to the story described in the commentary, pretends to be so. 


Brahma—here refers to the first being having age of kalpa years 
(Idha pana pathamābhinibbatto kappayuko Brahma adhippeto). 
Abhassara (Sk. Ābhāsvarā) i.e., the Radiant ones, so called because 
rays emerge out of their bodies (etesam sarirato ābhā chijjitvà 
chijitvà patanti viya sarati visarati ti ābhassarā). Subhakinna 
(Sk. Subhakrtsna) i.e., the Lustrous ones who are so called because 
they possess auspicious and golden complexion (subhena okinnà 
vikiņņā subhena sarirappabhavannena ekaghanā suvannamafijusaya 
thapita-sampajjalita-kaficanapinda-sassirikayati. Vehapphalā (Sk. 
Vrhatphala) i.e., those having great fruition such as the Brahmas of 
the plane of the fourth stage of meditation (vipulà phalà ti 
Vehapphala, catutthajjhānabhūmi-Brahmāno vuccanti). 


Abhibhu or Overlord i.e., being surpassing all others. According 
to the commentary, this is a synonym of being without perception 
(asafifiabhavassa etam adhivacanam)—hence far advanced in contem- 
plative process. 


Akàsanaficáyatana — beings which move about in the realm or 
plane of infinite space. This and the three following planes are the 
fifth to the eighth of the nine stages in the contemplative processes. 


Vififidnaficdyatana — beings which have consciousness only ; they 
move about in the realm of infinite consciousness. 
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Akificafifidyatana — beings in the realm of Naught where they 
have no desire good or bad. 


Nevasaūiiiā-nāsaiifiāyatana — beings in the realm of neither per- 
ception nor non-perception where the perceptive faculty of beings is 
almost nil. 


Besides these, the sutta tells us that even whatever is seen (dittha) 
and heard (suta) by both physical and divine eye and ear, thought 
(muta), known (viiifiata) and the terms like unity (ekatta), diversity 
or multiplicity (nānatta), universality (sabbam) and even the notion 
of nibbāna appear as reality. Here the term nibbāna is not used 
in the Buddhist sense, but it signifies the enjoyment of the five kinds 
of sensual pleasures upheld by the Ditthadhamma-nibbāna-vādins 
as mentioned in the Brahmajala Suttanta. The ordinary common 


man regards this nibbāna as the highest goal in this very life. 


In the Mūlapariyāya sutta Buddha draws a line of demarcation 
between the unwise ordinary man (anariyo pothujjano) and the wise 
arhat and the Tathagata who hold an altogether opposite views. 
The sutta tells us that an uninstructed ordinary man (assutavà 
puthujjano), who has not properly seen the noble ones (ariyà) and 
the true men (sappurisa), is unskilled (akovido) and untrained 
(avinito) in their dharma, owing to the lack of proper comprehension 
(aparififidtam) perceives or recognises (safijanati) superficially earth 
as earth, and so perceiving establishes a relationship between himself 
and the earth, he thinks (maüfíati) : “I am in the earth or from the 
earth and the earth is mine" and he rejoices in earth due to thirst 
and craving (pathavim taņhā ditthito abhinandati assādeti parāma- 

' sati) and he, according to Buddhaghosa, who thinks in these ways, is 
not able to get rid of his false view or of craving for earth. Buta 
bhikkhu who is still under training (sekho), not yet attained perfec- 
tion (appattamānaso) but who lives striving for the incomparable 
security (anuttaram yogakkhemam patthayamano viharati) must 
bring himself to lcomprehend (Parififieyyo) everything as it is in its 
reality. The sutta further tells us that the monk who is a perfect one 
(araha), has destroyed four kinds of cankers, viz, kamasava (canker 
for sensual pleasure), bhavāsava (canker for existence), ditthi-āsava 
(canker for wrong-view) and avijjásava (canker for ignorance), has 
lived the life according ,to the ten ariyan modes (vusitavā), has done 
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what is to be done (katakaraniyo), laid down the burden (ohita- 
bhāro), attained his own goal (anuppattasadattho), whose fetters of 
becoming are utterly destroyed (parikhinabhavasamyojano) and is 
freed by perfect knowledge (sammadafifiavimutto), knows more 
intuitively than common men (abhijanati) the earth (pathavi) and 
other things mentioned above and does not make relationship 
between himself and them, and so he does not rejoice in them. It is 
because of the fact that it is thoroughly understood (parifitiátam) by 
him due to his freedom from attachment (khayā rāgassa vitaragatta), 
freedom from hatred (khayà dosassa vitadosatta) and freedom 


from delusion (khayā mohassa vītamohattā). 


Similar is the case with the Tathagata himself who is perfect one 
and well enlightened (sammà sambuddho) and has thoroughly under- 
stood the real nature of the earth and other things and so he does 
not rejoice in them. It is because of the fact that, he, having known 
that delight is the root of sorrow (nandi dukkhassa mülam) knows 
that from becoming (bhava) there is birth (jati) and there is old age 
and dying for the being (bhütassa jarāmaraņam). © Buddha declares 
to the assembled monks that he has become well enlightened to the 
excellent perfect enlightenment (sammāsambodhim abhisambuddho) 
by destroying all cravings (sabbaso taphánam khayà), by dispassion 
(virāgā), by stopping (nirodhà), by abandoning (cāgā) and by com- 
plete renouncing (patinissaggā). 


In the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta i.e. “Discourse on the 
Turning of the Wheel of Law" or “Discourse on the Establishment 
of the Kingdom of Righteousness" delivered at the Deer Park in 
Varanasi as the first sermon which is included in the Vinayapitaka 
and the Samyutta Nikāya, Buddha instructed the Group of five 
monks (Paficavaggiya Bhikkhü) to avoid the two extremes (dve ante) 
viz., (i) that which is, "among sense-pleasures, addiction to attractive 
sense-pleasures, low of the villager, of the average man, unariyan and 
not connected with the goal" (kāmesu kāmasukhallikānuyogo .hīno 
gammo pothujjaniko anariyo anatthasamhito), and (ii) that which 
is “addiction to self-torment, ill, unariyan and not connected with 
the goal" (attakilamathānuyogo dukkho anariyo anatthasamhito) 
and follow the Middle Path (majjhimà patipadà) otherwise called 
the Noble Eightfold Path (ariya-atthahgika-magga) “fully awakened 
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to by the Tathagata making for vision, making for knowledge, 
which conduces to calming, to super-knowledge to nirvana” (ayam 
kho sā majjhimā patipadā Tathāgatena abhisambuddha cakkhu- 
karaņī iiāņakaraņī abhififidya sambodhāya nibbānāya samvattati). 
Then buddha explained to them the four noble truths (cattāri ariya- 
saccāni) in detail. At the end of the discourse Kondafifia realised | 
the truth: "Whatever comes to be must end in dissolution (yam 
samudayadhammam sabbam tam nirodhadhammam) which reveals 


the impermanence of the worldly phenomena. 


Of the two suttas the Dhammacakkappavattana sutta may be 
considered as earlier than the Mūlapariyāya sutta not only 
because of the fact that the former is traditionally accepted as the 
first sermon but also that it contains the ethical tenets of early 
Buddhism. The naming of the Mūlapariyāya sutta can be best 
accounted for by the single expression contained in the sutta itself: 
sabbadhammamilapariyayam desissimi i.e. “I shall teach the 
synopsis of the fundamentals of all things". Actually the sutta in a 
nutshell, as already stated, seeks to explain that all worldly 
phenomena such as the four great elements, all kinds of beings, etc. 
are existent as they appear in the eyes of the ordinary common man 
but in the eyes of the arhats and the Tathagata they are unreal and so 
impermanent. It is remarkable that even, if misconceived, nibbāna 
is included in these worldly objects. Nibbāna is not an object to be 
obtained, but it can be realised within oneself through attainment 
perfect knowledge for which the Dhammacakkappavattana sutta 
prescribes a scheme of moral and contemplative practices. Thus we 
see that the ontological basis of Buddhism, which is probably the 
source of later philosophical speculations of the Mahayana thinkers, is 
given in the Mülapariyaya sutta, while the ethical basis of Buddhism 
is given in the Dhammacakkappavattana sutta. - 
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BUDDHISM IN ANCIENT BENGAL 


—Kanai Lal Hazra 


Vahga was the ancient name of Bengal. The Pali canon does not 
refer to it. There is no reference to it in the list of the sixteen 
Mahājanapadas. The Milindapafiha which was composed in the Ist 
century B. C. mentions Vahga “as a maritime country where ships 
congregated for purposes of trade". A Nāgārjunikoņda inscription 
of the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. says that the monks from Ceylon 
converted the people of Vanga to Buddhism. It refers to Vanga as 
a very well-known place. The Ceylonese chronicles describe that a 
Vahga princess was the mother of Sihabāhu and Sihasivali and she 
became the queen. of the king of Kalinga. The Aitareya Aranyaka 
and the Baudhāyana Dharmasūtra say that Vahga was the name of 
Bengal proper. Panini in his Astadhyayi mentions it. The Bhagavata 
Purana and the Kāvyamimāmšā refer to it as a country. The Jaina 
Prajiāpaņā says the extension of Vanga upto Tamralipti. The 
Tirumalai Rock inscription of Rajendra Cola of the 11th century 
A. D. and the Goharwa Plate of Cedi Karmadeva describe Vaiga as 
Vangaladesam. In the 13th century A. D. Vanga or Vangaladesam 
was known as Bangala, and the Muslim historians refer to it as 
Bangla. 


Fa-hien, the Chinese pilgrim, came to India in the beginning of 
the fifth century A.D. and visited many places of India. But he did 
not go to north Bengal. He spent two years in Tamralipti or 
Tamralipta (Tamluk) in the district of Midnapur in South Bengal. 
Here he found twenty-two monasteries which were occupied by many 
Buddhist monks. His account throws considerable light on the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism in Tamralipti in South Bengal in 
the beginning of the fifth century A. D. Hiuen-tsang, another 
Chinese pilgrim, visited this place in the seventh century A.D. He 
found here about 1000 Buddhist monks who used to live in ten 
Buddhist monasteries. It was an important centre of the Sarvastivada 
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sect and the Buddhist monks of this place were probably the 
Sarvāstivādins. Because, I-tsing, the Chinese pilgrim, belonged to 
the Sarvāstivāda sect and resided here for sometime. Here he learnt 
Sanskrit and the Šabdavidyā. Tao-lin, the Chinese pilgrim, took 
keen interest in the doctrines of the Sarvāstivāda school and spent 
here three years. Ta-Ch’eng-ten or Ta-ching-teng or Ch’eng-teng, 
the Chinese pilgrim, came in the 7th century A. D. and stayed in a 
monastery in Tamralipti for about 12 years. Here he devoted his 
time and energy to study the Buddhist Sanskrit texts. 


Hiuen-tsang refers to Pun-na-fa-tan-na or Paundravardhana or 
Pundravardhana which was an important centre of Buddhism. The 
major portion of North Bengal was known as Pundravardhana or 
Pundravardhanabhukti. It became an integral part of the Gupta 
empire from A.D. 443 to 543 and was governed by a line of Uparika 
mahārājas as vassals of the Gupta emperor." In the time of the 
Pala rulers (circa 730-1060 A. D.) Pundravardhanabhukti must have 
comprised a larger area, while the Sena kings must have ruled over a 
still larger division. Alexander Cunningham identifies the present 
ruins of Mahasthan or Mahasthàngarh, which was seven miles north 
of the modern town of Bogra, with the ancient city of Pundra- 
vardhana. 


Hiuen-tsang visited Pundravardhana in the seventh century A. D. 
He says that it was 4000 li in circuit and its capital was more than 
30 li. He found here about twenty-three monasteries which were 
occupied by three thousand Buddhist monks of the Hinayàna and the 
Mahayana schools. This place also had one hundred Deva temples 
and Jainism also flourished there. About seven hundred Mahayana 
monks also lived in a Saigharima called Po-shih-po or Po-ki-sha. 
From the above facts it is clear that Buddhism flourished in Pundra- 
vardhana in the seventh century A. D. Pundravardhana occupied an 
important place in the political as well as in the religious history of 
Bengal for several centuries. But it lost its importance and glory 
from about the middle of the 12th century A. D. Because, the later 
Sena rulers of Bengal first made Deopara in the Rajshahi district, 
their capital and afterwards, Gauda in the Malda district became 
their capital. The Mahommedans occupied Pundravardhana towards 
the end of the 13th or at the beginning of the 14th century A. D. 
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Samatata was an important kingdom of Bengal. The Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of Samudragupta refers to it as one of the most 
important among the north-east Indian frontier kingdoms which was 
conquered by Samudragupta, the Gupta emperor. It became a part 
of the larger divisions of Vanga. The Brhatsamhitā first refers to it. 
Some scholars identify it with the delta of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra. They say further that it comprises the modern districts of 
Tipperah, Noakhali, Sylhet and most probably portions of Bengal. 
But some scholars think that Samatata was Jessore. They state that 
it comprises Gaudadeša (Malda), Pandua and Mahāsthāna, seven 
miles north of Bogra, now in Bangla Desa. Hiuen-tsang found here 
thirty monasteries which were occupied by 2000 Buddhist monks 
who were followers of the Sthavira schools. The Chinese pilgrim 
refers to this country as San-mo-ta-cha. It was about 3000 li in 
circuit. It was an important centre of Buddhism. It had many 
Buddhist monasteries. 


Sengchi or Sheng-chi or Seng-Tche, another Chinese pilgrim, came 
to India in the third quarter of the seventh century A. D. He gives us 
a picture of Buddhism in Samatata in his time. He says that Rāja- 
bhatta, or Rajabhata, who was the king of the country, was a devout 
worshipper of Triratna. It is said that the king used to make every 
day hundred thousand images of the Buddha in clay for his daily 
offerings, and used to read hundred $lokas from the Mahāprajūā- 
pāramitā sütra. He also took keen interest in taking out processions 
in honour of the Buddha, with an image of Avalokitešvara at the 
front and on these ocassions he made pious and liberal gifts. Seng- 
Tche found in this city about 4000 monks and nuns in his time. The 
Khadga dynasty ruled over Southern and eastern Bengal in the 
middle of the seventh century A. D. Samatata was under the rule 
of the Khadga rulers when Hiuen-tsang and Seng-Tche visited this 
country. Most probably, Rajabhata was a ruler of this dynasty. He 
was a follower of the Mahayana faith. The Khadga rulers were great 
patrons of Buddhism. Hiuen-tsang and Seng-Tche found the 
flourishing condition of Buddhism in Samatata during the rule of the 
Khadga dynasty. The form of Buddhism which prospered in the 
reign of Rajabhata was the Mahayana. Under the patronage of the 
rulers of Bengal, Nalanda became an eminent centre of Buddhism. 
“The Buddhist scholars and kings of Bengal in the 6th and 7th 
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cénturies A. D. as in later times, largely contributed to the develop- 
ment of that institution. The great Silabhadra, who was the abbot 
of Nālandā, when  Hiuen-tsang went there, was a scion of 
Brahmanical royal family of Samatata." He was the preceptor of 
the Chinese pilgrim. Bodhibhadra was the nephew of Silabhadra. 
The Candra dynasty became the master of the whole of Vaiga 
including Samatata. But, in the beginning of the 11th century A.D., 
the Varmans captured Samatata from the Candra rulers. Towards 
the end of the 11th ceniury A. D. the Senas, who occupied the 
throne of Bengal, took the possession of Samatata from the 
Varmans. 


The Kailàn inscription of Šridhāraņa Rāta of the second half of the 
seventh century A.D. refers to the prosperous condition of Buddhism 
in Samatata. The king at the request of his minister Jayanātha gave 
lands to a Buddhist monastery for the provision of food and 
clothing of monks and also for the performance of the ceremonies of 
the five Mahāyājūas. From a land-grant of king Ranavankamalla 
to a Buddhist monastery in 1220 A. D., it is known that this part 
of Bengal remained as a centre of Buddhism even in the first half of 
the thirteenth century À. D. 


From the Nidhānpur copper plates of Bhaskaravarman, we learn 
that Sasanka, the Gauda king, once made Karnasuvarna his capital. 
Some scholars identify Ràügamati in the district of Murshidabad 
on the western coast of the Ganges with the site of Karnasuvarna. 
B. C. Law located this place at a distance of 94 miles from Bandel 
and a mile and a half to the south-east of Chirati railway station. 
Hiuen-tsang refers to this kingdom as kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na. It was 
about 14 or 15 hundred li in circuit. 


Hiuen-tsang found in Karnasuvarna about 2000 Buddhist monks 
of the Sammitiya school. .They lived in ten manasteries. The 
Chinese traveller then refers to three other monasteries. He found 
in these monasteries some Buddhist monks who belonged to the sect 
of Devadatta, the Buddha's cousin, who brought a schism in the 
Buddhist Sahgha. He then mentions that near the capital there was 
a magnificent monastery which was known as the Lo-to-mo-chi 
(Raktamrttika—modern Rātigāmātī) vihara. A king of the country 
erected it in honour of a Buddhist monk from South India before 
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the arrival of Buddhism in this country. This Buddhist monk 
defeated his South Indian opponent, who belonged to another 
system, in a public discussion. This monastery became famous for 
its illustrious monks. 


I-tsing in his account mentions that the four Nikāyas flourished 
side by side in Bengal. From several historical records it is known 
that before the Pala rulers came to power in Eastern India in the 
latter half of the 8th century A. D., there were several petty local 
rulers in various parts of Bengal. They were the Candras, the 
Bhadras, the Khadgas, the Varmans etc. Not only the Pala rulers but 
some of the rulers of these dynasties also were great patrons of 
Buddhism and made valuable contributions to its development and 
prosperity in Bengal. From the Rāmapāla Copper Plate we learn that 
Suvarnacandra, the second king of the Candra dynasty, was a devout 
Buddhist. His descendants also showed their learnings towards 
Buddhism. .Tantric Buddhism prospered in Bengal during the rule 
of the Candra Kings.  Gopicandra of this dynasty was closely 
associated by tradition with a particular form of mysticism. 


From the 8th century A.D. to 12th century A. D., the Palas ruled 
over Eastern India. They were followers of Buddhism. They played 
prominent roles for the development of Buddhism in Eastern India. 
They always referred to themselves as Parama-Saugata and offered 
prayer to the Buddha at the beginning of their official records which 
indicates *a new ideology of Buddha and Bodhisattva in the most 
developed mahayana form". Thus “during this periodthat mahayana 
Buddhism under the patronage of the Palas became a powerful 
international force and exercised dominant influence in the area 
extending from north to the islands of the malay Archipelago in the 
south". The first Pala ruler was Gopāla. The Maūjušrīmūlakalpa 
gives an account of the development of Buddhism under the patro- 
nage of Gopāla. He established a great monastery at Uddandapura 
or Udantapuri. He erected a monastery at Nalanda. He also cons- 
.tructed several vihāras in his kingdom. V. A. Smith says, "Al the 
Pala kings without exception were jealous Buddhists, ready-to bestow 
liberal patronage on learned teachers and the numerous monastic 
communities.. Dharmapala, clearly a man of exceptional capacity, 
is credited with the merit of having been an ardent reformer of 
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religion. His successors in the 11th century, who were devoted to 
Tantric forms of Buddhism, enjoyed the services of many pious men, 
among whom Atīša,...... was the most eminent." It is known from 
various records that Dharmapala is said to have founded fifty 
religious institutions. He was the founder of the Vikramasila 
Mahavihara as well as the Somapuri monastery. Buddhism reached 
the zenith of its glory in the Pala period. Under their patronage 
great Buddhist monasteries like Vikramasila, Odantapuri, Somapuri 
and Jagaddala were erected. In course of time they became quite 
well-known in the Buddhist world. Apart from them, there were also 
other famous monasteries which prospered during the Pala period. 
They were the Traikutaka vihāra in the Radha country, Panditavihadra 
in Chittagong, Pattikeraka vihāra in Tippera and Sannagar vihāra. 
Many famous Buddhist scholars flourished during this period. They 
were Santaraksita, Atīša Dipankara, Srijfiána, Abhayakaragupta, 
Haribhadra, Moksaragupta, Subhākaragupta, Ratnakirti, Dharmakirti 
etc. During the Pala period the Vajrayana, the Kālacakrayāna and 
the Sahajayana—the three systems of Tantric Buddhism flourished. 
Not only from several Buddhist texts but also from inscriptions and 
sculptures belonged to the Palas, we learn that an inter-mixture of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism developed at that time. 


The Sena rulers took the throne of Bengal after the Palas. 
Samantadeva or Samantasena, who was the founder of the Sena 
dynasty, came from the Deccan. His grandson was Vijayasena 
(c. A. D. 1070-1108). He was an independent sovereign and 
occupied a large part of the Bengal province from the Palas. He thus 
established the Sena dynasty with a solid foundation. The next 
ruler was Vallālasena or Ballàl Sena (c. A. D. 1108-1119). He 
became famous for the reorganization of the caste system and the 
introduction of the practice of ‘Kulinism’ among Brahmanas, Baidyas 
and Kayasthas. Lakashmanasena, his son, succeeded him in A. D. 
1119. He is said to have occupied the throne of Bengal for about 
eighty years. In A. D. 1199 Kutb-ud-din's general, Muhammad, the 
son of Bakhtyar, invaded Nadia, the capital of the Senas, and over- 
threw the Sena dynasty. 


All the Sena kings were followers of Brahmanism. They took 
keen interest in it and contributed largely to its development. That 
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is why, they showed their hostile attitude towards the Pala rulers, 
who were devout Buddhists. R. C. Mitra says, “In the Sena period, 
Buddhism must have suffered a natural setback as the kings were 
strong supporters of orthodox Brahmanical principles. Signs are 
not wanting to suggested that the decline of Buddhism had begun 
much earlier, even in the days of the Palas. A religion that leans 
mainly on royal patronage for its sustenance stands already on 
slander foundation. The sources of inspiration seem to have dried 
up in the beginning of the 12th century. Not to speak of any great 
literary product of this century, one is discouraged by the conspi- 
cuous paucity of Buddhist images in this period even though Pala 
rulers continued to hold sway till the second quarter of the 12th 
century. The rule of the Senas has been characterised by historians 
as an era of orthodoxy.” The Senas tried to maintain their caste- 
system in a proper way. Ballāl Sen sent several times his Brahmana 
people as missionaries to Magadha, Bhutan, Chittagong, Arakan, 
Orissa and Nepal. Buddhism suffered very much at the hands of 
the Senas. Due to want of proper patronage, it lost its importance 
and glory and gradually declined from this region of India during 
the Sena period. Its disappearance took place when Bengal was 
invaded by the Muhammadans in A. D. 1199 in the reign of 
Lakshmanasena. It then took its shelter in Chittagong in Bengal 
(now in Bangla desa) which still retains its place as an important 
centre of Buddhism. 
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THE RAINY SEASON MIRRORED IN THE THERAGATHA 
—Asha Das 


The earlier Theragāthā sparkles with the vigour and freshness of 
the morning of Buddhism. The songs rise spontaneously to the lips 
of the learned theras, as the reaction of a sensitive heart to the 
beauty of existence and transitoriness of the human life etc. In the 
Theragüthà we are introduced at once to something new which no 
one hitted upon before, something incomparably great and enduring 
for all times. The spontaneity of inner inspiration is realised better 
in the vivid descriptions of stormy cloud and heavy rain. 


There are closer parallelism in the description of the rainy season 
in the Ramayana and Theragāthā. In the epic Ramayana is found 
the description entitled "Srīrāmena varsatorvarnanam’ (28 Canto) 
Here is an example of how it is described : 


quisa fager: vafe 
safa arar: quens: 
THEO: sf aita” | 
«e oe faaan: 1 (28/45) 


Valmiki paints a picture on the vast canvas of the earth as : 


ur Ran RREA 


W: wera RST arg 
RERIT: FTT: (28/15) 


The mountain streams flow impetously, with the voice of their 
water blending with the ‘ke-ka’ cry of the peacocks. The soft humming 
of the bees, the croaking of the frogs and rumbling of the clouds, 
create sounds of orchestra in the forest (Kiskindha Kanda, Canto 28). 
The language is throughout chaste and refined. Valmiki is more 
skilled in the use of Upama and Rüpaka. 
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Beautiful description of the rainy season is also found in the 
Rtusamhāra of Kālidāsa. After the tropical summer the rainy season 
comes like a mightly king to drive away the oppressive summer. The 
clouds are the elephants which bear him in royal procession, the 
lightning is his streaming eyes and the thunder is the peal of the 
royaldrums. The river is full of new water, muddy, insects, dust 
and grass, and running in a zig-zag course like a serpent, comes 
down to a low level. Kalidàsa's rainy season is also full of romantic 
intimations. With the rain-bow and with showers of rain as arrows, 
the season attacks the hearts of those who are separated from their 
beloved ; whereas the rainy season in the Theragatha is serene, 
tranquil and calm. It also creates trance within the mind of the theras. 


In the Meghadüta we find rainy season with blending of romantic 
theme and landscape-painting. The story of the book is a message 
which an exile sends by cloud as a messenger to his wife dwelling 
far away. The exile is a Yaksa or attendant of Kubera, the god 
of wealth. He sees, at the approach of the rainy season, a dark 
cloud moving northwards. The sight fills his heart with yearning 
and impels him to address to the cloud a request to convey a 
message of hope to his beloved wife in the remote Himalaya. The 
description of rainy season that follows in this Kavya is full of 
tender human touches. But the rainy season painted is a totally 
different picture on the vast canvas of the earth and sky, though 
this picturesque description is without any human figure. 


Let us now study the rainy season carefully from the Theragatha. 
Here cry of peacocks, the grassy slopes of the forest, the pendulous 
chain of the flocks of cranes, the joyous croaking of the frogs and 
rumbling of the clouds all creat rhythms all around us. The poet— 
thera Subhuti's gāthā in one stanza deserves special attention. The 
gāthā is composed in mixed metres of Aupacchandasaka and Sloka. 
Subhuti was born in the family of councillor Sumana, younger 
brother of Anāthapiņdika of Rājagaha. Once the people of Rajagaha 
were greatly oppressed with a horrible drought. Then Subhuti sends 
a message ending with the words ‘Vassa devati’! to the rain-god for 
heavy rain on earth. Here finer is the evocation of the rain, poeti- 
cally personified as ‘Deva’, the rain-god. The personification is more 
developed under the name of ‘Parjanya’ who is invoked in three 
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hymns of the Rgveda. He is always closely connected with the 
phenomenon of the rain-storm, in which the rain-cloud becomes an. 
udder, pail or a water-skin. His activity is described in- very vivid 
strains. The Parjanya whips up the harbingers of rain with wild 
uproar, deep as the distant roar of the lion. Swiftly he mobilises his 
clouds for rain. The wind rushes, the lightning falls stroke on stroke. 
The rain flood makes the heights and hollows equal. In the Maccha 
Jataka (No. 75) ‘Pajjunna’ was characteristically a shedder of rain. 
Here Bodhisatta, who in that birth was a fish and dwelt in a pond, 
called ‘Pajjunna’, the King of Devas, to pour rain from heaven so as 
to save his kinsfolk from death. There was also a severe drought in 
the land,—the crops withered, water evaporated from tank and pool. 
Seeing the unfavourable fate of water-animal Bodhisatta invoked 
rain-god uttering the verse— 


Abhitthanaya Pajjunna, nidhim kakassa nasaya, 
kakam sokāya randhehi,mai ca sokā pamocayāti. 
(Jātaka, Vol. I, Fausboll, p 332) 


Pajjuna, thunder! Baffle, thwart, the crow ! 
Breed sorrow’s pangs in him ; ease me of woe ! 
(The Jataka, Vol. I, Cowell, p 184) 


This gāthā may be called song of praise or adoration to cloud. 
Godhika, Subāhu, Valliya and Uttiya— these four great theras 
composed four verses in the Aupacchandasaka metres They dwelt 
in the unroofed huts. So at the time of rains, the god did not rain 
there. Afterwards the king roofed their huts. Then from the north 
and the east arose a great storm. The excessive heat was succeeded 
by the rains which were announced by the approach of the dark 
heavy clouds with their banner of lightning and drum of thunder. 
This heavy rain impressed them with vivid descriptions of the 
beauties of the Nature. Elder Godhika uttered— 


*Vassati devo yatha sugitam, 
channà me kutikā sukhā nivata.’ (52) 


*The sky (-deva) rains melodiously ; my small hut is roofed, pleasant, 
draught-free” (The Elders’ Verses, I, Norman, p 7) This rhetorical 
address was frequently imitated by other three theras. There are 
even closer parallellism in their gāthās and 'Suttanipata. In the 
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*Dhaniya Sutta’ of the ‘Suttanipata’, Dhaniya, a rich herdsman 
rejoiced his worldly security of happy family life with a good number 
of cows, devoted wife and obedient sons. He therefore, earnestly 
requested the rain-god to rain. The Buddha rejoicing in Bliss 
entreated the sky to rain if it was pleased. Then the heavy rains came 
down at once.' The metre of these verses is of a rippling rhythm. 


The Elder Cittaka who was the son of a rich brahmana of 
Rājagaha, entered the Order and selected a wooded spot for his 
devotional practice. He dwelt for long on the delights of rain, the 
second of the six seasons. Soon he attained Arahantship. His 
fellow brethren asked him *Have you been strenuous in your forest 
sojourn ?” Cittaka uttered a gāthā with one stanza composed in 
Ganacchandas. Here the rainy season is personified as an awaker 
from sleep. In this beautiful wood-land the peacocks are described 
as crying their ‘Ke-Ka’ call and the cool breeze was blowing gently 
after heavy rain. 


Nila sugīvā sikhino mora Kārabiyam abhinandanti 
To sītavāta Kalita, suttm jhàyam nibodhenti ti (22) 


*Blue, with beautiful necks, the crested peacocks call in Karamvi ; 
urged on by the cool breeze they awaken the.sleeper to meditation.’ 
(Ibid, p 3). Here ‘sitavata-kalita’ denotes the musical call of the 
peacock. Bearing evidence of great wealth of observation and depth 
of feeling the gàthà is drawn by a master hand. His language is 
simple and chaste, style refined and dignified. 


The gāthās attributed to the poet-thera Vimala deserve special 
attention as one of the most remarkable products of Pali Literature. 
He was born at Rajagaha in a wealthy family. He was named 
‘Vimala’ because, his body was as pure as dewdrop on a lotus-leaf or 
as that of the Bodhisatta in his last birth. After renunciation he went 
to dwell in a mountain cave in Kosala. One day a vast stormy 
cloud spread over the vault of heaven and the rain fell down. The 
dust settled and a cool wind blew alleviating heat and feverishness. 
Now Vimala was able to concentrate himself in deep meditation. 
Afterwards he exclaimed with joy : 


Dharani ca sificati vati māluto vijjutā carati nabhe. 
Upasammanti vitakka, cittam susamáhitam maman. (50) 
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*The earth is sprinkled, the wind blows, lightning flashes in the sky. 
My thoughts are quietened, my mind is well-concentrated.' (Ibid, p 7) 
The verse is composed in Ganacchandas metre. The rainy season 
comes here with a tranquil appearance. His style possesses a calm 
dignity which is at once appealing and attractive. 


Poet thera Sambula Kaccāna lived in a cave called ‘Bheravayana’ 
of the Himalayas. One day there arose a terrible strom towering 
high in the heaven with its emissaries of thunders and lightning. 
Thunderbolts burst and lightnings flashed again and again. All 
creatures of the wood and vally-bears, hyenas, buffaloes, elephants 
cried out in fear and trembled. But the poet was free from anxieties 
and he fully devoted himself to meditation. Afterwards the rains 
came and saturated the earth with continuous sound. Then Sambula 
wrote two verses in Ganacchandas metre. Here musical sound of 
rainfall is represented in the rhythm of the poem : 


Devo ca vassati devo ca galagalayati (189) 
‘The sky (-deva) rains and the aky (-deva) thunders.’ (Ibid, P 23) 


Here the translation of the word ‘galagalayati’ is not nearest to 
the meaning. It is the roar of water, not thunder, i.e. gahgam 
ravati 'galaga]ayati' (KhA 163). Here the word ‘galagalayati’ is 
expressing the sound of quick pouring out or coming out of rain 
water. The rain water is also impartial to high and low ; because 
it rushes down from high to a low land with insects, dust, grass and 
mud in a zig-zag course. The poet Sambula-Kaccana's power of 
description is great and force of diction admirable. 


In the Gāthās of the thera Usabha also we find the blending of 
poetic quality and landscape painting. He dwelt in the forest at the 
foot of the mountain. On a certain rainy-morning the clouds 
unseated themselves from the top of the hills and trees. Groves and 
creepers became filled with dense foliage. The Thera saw this 
natural beauty and exclaimed. 


Naga naggesu susamvirūļhā 
Udaggameghena navena sitta, (110) 
Viveka kamassa arafifiasafifilino 

janeti bhiyyo Usabhssa Kalyatanti (111) 
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‘The trees on the mountain-tops have shot up, well watered by 
the fresh-rain cloud on high. More and more it produces excellence 
for Usabha, who desires solitude and possesses forest sentiment.’ 
(Ibid, p 14) The Gāthā is written in mixed metres of Tristubh and 
Jagati. First two lines remain unsurpassed as a masterpiece of its 
kind, not for its matter, nor for its description, but purely for its 
poetry. 


The Gatha’s of Vanavaccha thera is an agreeable Gāthā with well- 
drawn character and many poetical beauties. This single Gatha is 
composed in Sloka, His alliterations are beautiful and clear. 


Nīlabhavaņņā rucirā sītavāri sucindharà 
indagopaka safichannáà te selā ramayanti manti (13) 


‘Those rocks delight me, the colour of the blue clouds, beautiful, 
with cool waters and pure streams, covered with Indagopaka insects.’ 
(Ibid, p 2) 


Such lines as these, and many more, simply as word-music, may 
be placed without hesitation besides the passage of Valmiki or 
Kālidāsa. In all these Gāthās the plant-world plays an important 
part and is treated with much charm. Of flowers, the Nāgesvara is 
the most conspicuous. Many lyrical gems are to be found preserved 
in the Pali literature, one of such is a stanza on the solemn rock. A 
parallel idea exists in Valmiki’s work where this rainy-season in the 
Ramayana suggests some points of resemblance. As for Example : 


aera agar’ agfkī (28/18) 


The Gāthās of the thera Cuļaka contain several fine lines 
describing the scenery of the broad landscape well-watered by rain. 
The thera was born at Rājagaha as a brahmin's son. After 
renunciation he dwelt in the Indra-sāl cave. In his life-time he also 
saw a great storm. At that time black thunder-cloud filled the sky. 
Afterwards the rain came down with incessant flow. Peacocks on 
hearing the thunder,joyously uttered their "Ke-Kā” cry and danced 
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around. The touch of the cool wind brought coolness and comfort 
to the thera, In this suitable temperature and favourable atmosphere 
he uttered two verses and won Arahantship. He composed his song 
of two stanzas in Jagati metre. At a higher level of poetic creation 
it creates poetic tissues enriched with alliteration. The following is 
the specimen : 


Nandanti mora susikhà supekhuna 

Sunila givà sumukhá sugajjino, 

susaddalà capi mahamahi ayam 

suvyāpitambu suvalahakam nabham (No. 211) 


“The fair-crested peacocks cry out, fair-winged with beautiful blue 
necks, fair-faced and with beautiful song and fine cry, this great 
earth is well-grassed and well-watered ; the sky has good clouds." 
(Ibid, p 26) Here the multi-coloured peacock is the true agent of the 
rainy season. Culaka is also capable of painting lovely pictures and 
charming situations. 


The poet-thera Sappaka wrote a lyric where nature was mirrored as 
sympathising with him and exalting with him in his joy. The poet 
lived in the Lonagiri Vihàra on the bank of the river Ajakrani. He 
composed the verses in Jagati (307-8), Sloka (309) and Aupacchan- 
dasaka (310) metres. Besides the expression of emotion, the glowing 
descriptions of the beauty of Nature is very prominent. Here the 
poet's deep sympathy with nature, his keen powers of observation, 
and his skill in depicting a landscape and the river Ajakarani is 
vivid, colourful and remarkable. 


Yada balākā suci pandaracchada 
Kalassa meghassa bhayenā tajjità 
Palehiti àlayamalayesini 

tadā nadī Ajakarani rameti mam. 


Yada balākā suvisuddhapandara 
Kalassa meghassa bhayena tajjità 


pariyesati lenamalenadassini 
tadà nadi Ajakarani rameti mam. 


Kan nu tattha na ramenti jambuyo ubhato tahim, 
sobhenti āpagā Külam maha lenassa pacchato 
Táàmatamadasafgasuppahina bhekà mandavati panādayanti ; 
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Najjagiri nadihi vippavāsasamayo 
* Khema Ajakaraņī sivā suramma’ti. (No. 307-10) 


“When the crane, with clear bright wings terrified by fear of the 
black cloud, flees to shelter, seeking shelter, then the river Ajakarani 
delights me. 


When the crane, clear and bright, terrified by fear of the black 
cloud, flees to refuge, not seeing refuge, then the river Ajakarani 
delights me. 


Whom indeed do the jambu trees not delight there on both 
banks? They adorn the bank of the river behind my cave. 


The deep-voiced frogs, well-rid of the group of those who rejoice 
in the undying, croak, “Today is not the time for staying away from 
the hill-streams. The river Ajakarani is safe, pleasant, delightful". 

(Ibid, p 35) 


Unforgettable is the river Ajakarani to the poet. In the rainy 
season the river is full of new and muddy water. The Jambu trees 
on her both banks now are full of fruits. Here the river is personi- 
fied as a goddess of success to the Bhikkhu Sappaka. She fulfills his 
heart with Vivekaja Sukha. 


A parallel theme also exists in Valmiki's description where he 
presents the joyous croaking of the frogs. The following serve as a 
typical illustration of his dignified poetry : 


eri eret SRI Sg 

fara frat Farafaeara | 
TAROT TANT 

TATA SAT Taha 1 (28/38) 


With the advent of rain, the white wings shelter-seeking crane 
flees and tries to make a new nests upon the trees. The frogs become 
excited and lift their voice. Here the poet thera displays the full 
richness of his fancy and his abundant sympathy with nature. The 
poem begins as a human and richly sensitive reaction to the beauty 
of life and nature, the loveliness of white-wings crane, the glory of 
the river Ajakarani, the responsive bonds between nature and 
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creaturely life. The description of the beautiful scenery of the both: 
banks of the river and other natural objects shows true literary 
merit. Here the river and whole river side is touched by Sappaka. 


The poet-thera Talaputa composed his long poem with the group 
of fifty verses in various metres. These Gāthās, however, abound in 
wise maxims and fine thoughts. The close heat is succceeded by the 
rains which are announced by the approach of the dark clouds and 
greetings of the peacock. The rain saturates the earth and causes 
the earth to be covered with young blades of grass, which resembles 
as a bright and soft couch. The following lines, in which the Thera 
describes, this young blades of grass may serve as a speciman : 


Vtthamhi deve caturangule tine 

Samphuphite meghanibhamhi Kānane, 

Nagantare vitapi samosayissam 

tam me mudu hehiti tulasannibham. (No. 1137) 


“When the sky (-deva) has rained, when the grass is four fingers high, 
when the grove is in full flower, like a cloud, I shall lie among 
the mountains like a tree. It will be soft for me, like cotton’ 
(ibid, p 104). The style of Talaputa’s Gatha is simple, clear and 
atractive ; the language is easy and graceful, but word-plays are rare. 


The Thera Gatha’s treatment of nature deserves detailed comment. 
Firstly, we see in the Thera Gāthā a grandeur development of the 
sensitiveness of the beauty of rainy season, which we get in the 
Ramayana and Kalidasa. Secondly, the land-scape painting is without 
any human figure. Thirdly, Nature is seen as sympathising with the 
Theras. Talented treatment can make the plan effective ; but there 
is always weakness inherent in it, since the greatest skill can never 
make up quite forget that the Thera Gāthā is after all devotional 
contribution to the Pali literature. Fourthly, the Thera Gāthā 
contains may beauties, and is altogether a rich ‘treasury of popular 
Indian lyrical poetry. The excellence of the Gāthās lies in the fact 
that they converse the poetic approach and aesthetic sensibility. The 
highest teachings are given here in literary settings, decorated with 
similies and metaphors. Lastly, the Theras are one with Nature. 
Their power of observation is great; they can speak to and listen 
from clouds, mountains and rivers.* 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF THE BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 
NARRATIVE LITERATURE WITH REFERENCE TO. 
JATAKAMALA OF HARIBHATTA 


S. C. Sarkar 


It is known to all that the Buddhist literature developed through 
two wings—one, through Pali and other through Sanskrit, better 
known as Buddhist Sanskrit. Roughly from the time of Kaniska 
‘specially in India the Buddhist took up Sanskrit language as the 
medium of preaching their religion to keep pace with the demand of 
the day and particularly to enlighten the Sanskrit-knowing people of 
different religious faith about the Buddhist truth and forms of the 
religion. Naturally they possibly took resort to the then popular 
spoken language of the region which was admixtured with Middle 
Indic characterstics of Indian language. Of course some of these works 
were written in pure Paninian Sanskrit even then these are designed 
now-a-days as BuddhistSanskrit-compositions for comprising Buddhist 
thought and theme. Besides the philosophical treatises and texts a 
good number of narrative literature called Avadanas and Jataka- 
malas grew up even down to the 13th century A.D. approximately to 
extol the efficacy of karma and other popular Buddhist norms. This 
type of composition has no much leaning on the abstruse Buddhist 
philosophy. The chief aim of this type is to present Buddhist 
religion and ethics in a simple way. Unfortunately of such huge 
literature only a portion has come to lime-light, and others are 
preserved in Mss. in different libraries and personal occupations. 


The scholars connected with the Sanskrit studies during the 
second-half of this century are making significant contribution to the 
research of these lost and unpublished Mss. Their endeavour has 
produced the New Catalogus Catalogorum (ed. by Dr. V. Raghavan 
& D. Kunjunni Raja) which is a replacement of the older Catalogus 
Catalogorum by Aufrecht. In the Federal Republic of Germany the 
cataloguing of the Oriental Manuscripts has produced forty volumes. 
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In these volumes we have detailed descriptions of manuscripts of the 
countries like India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Central Asia. Besides 
cataloguing, the institutes are making available, with their limitations, 
numerous Mss. belonging to the different branches of Sanskrit 
learnings. Mention may be made of the 'Institute for Advanced 
Studies of World Religions', University of New York, Stony Brook. 
This institution, through microfilming manuscripts, is lucky to have 
494 Buddhist Mss. This is known from the notification of the 
Institute, made in 1975. A great project has been started by 
the German Oriental Society in 1970 under Dr. W. Voigt. This 
project known as Nepal German Manuscript Preservation Project 
has been able to procure manuscripts numbering about 40,000 
from the Nepal Archives and private collections. Fortunately 
Dr. Michel Hahn* has been able to find out 3,000 Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in such big collection. He has devoted himself 
to this research and is assisted by a band of his pupils. This 
has resulted some useful publications of the Buddhist Narrative 
literature” hitherto undiscovered. Some researches are also being 
carried on at Hamburg Uuiversity.* India is also credited with 
publishing recently a reprint through K. P. Jayswal Commemoration 
Volume, in 1981, the Ajātaš$atrvavadāna.* 


India further has in her credit to publish a synopsis of the 
Avadànasárasamuccaya? in the Commemoration Volume on the 69th 
Birth of Ācārya Raghuvira. Some of the legends of the book have been 


1. Studia Philologica Buddhica, Occasional Paper Series, Tokyo, 1977. 

2. Das Maitrakanyakāvadāna, Konrad Klaus, Indica et Tibetica, Bonn 

1983 ; Das Mrgajātaka, Dr. M. Hahn & K. Klaus, Indica et Tibetica, 
Bonn, 1983; Other critical articles published on this subject : 
Die Haribhattajātakamālā (IIl). Das Dardara-Jataka, Wiener Zeitschrift 
für die Kunde Stidasiens, Band XXII (1979), S. 67-86 ; Das Udayajataka, 
W. Z. K. S., Band XXIV (1980), Gopadatta’s Kapisvarajataka, Journal of 
the Nepal Research Centre, vol. 4 (Humanities) 1980, S. 133-159; 
Ajātašatrvavadāna, K. P. Jayswal Commemoration Volume, Patna, 1981. 

3. Studien Zum Jainismus und Buddhismus, Klaus Bruhn and Albrecht 
Wezler. 


4. A Gopadatta Story from Tibet, Dr. M. Hahn. 


5. Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture, Vol, I, Delhi, 1972 ed. Perala 
Ratnam. 
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identified by Ratna Handurukande from the catalogue of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts of the Cambridge University Library, 
(ed. by Bendall, 1983). ' 


It is unfortunate for us that most of the original manuscripts 
in Sanskrit are lost and the contents of these are either known from 
their references in other texts or from translations (Tibetan, Chinese, 
and Japanese) of the texts. The fascinating Buddhist themes of the 
poet Āryašūra inspired the poets of the later period to compose 
similar moral-evaluating tales in their own style and form. As a 
result we notice a good number of such narrative literature enriched 
with fine Slokas. At least two of this class of writers who succeeded 
Arya$üra deserve mention. First one is Haribhatta and the other 
is Gopadatta.. 


At a more late period we notice the Bodhisattvāvadānamālā, an 
excellent versical composition, by Kashmirian poet Ksemendra (12th 
century A. D.). In between Āryašūra and Ksemendra there might 
have originated many writers who did devote themselves to compose 
aforesaid narrative literature. But for want of original manuscripts 
and colophon as well, the authorship of these works is yet subjects 
of research. Concerted attempts are being made in different 
research units of the countries like West Germany, U. S. A., Nepal, 
India, Japan.and Ceylon (Sri Lanka). Dr. Michael Hahn has been 
highly successful to locate and identify a few of these manuscripts 
and edited some of them.* 


From the beginning of the Christian era many Buddhist writers 
fancied to compose on Buddhist themes various kavyas in a mixed 
style of prose and verse. Prof. Hahn has rightly called this Campiü- 
literature for being written in prose and verse. Of these Arya$üra's 
Jātakamālā and Maitrakanyakāvadāna are found in their complete 
form in Sanskrit. The others are preserved in different languages 
like Chinese, Tibetan and Japanese. A few of which discovered in 
original Sanskrit bear the clear stamp of Buddhist Avadāna literature 
extoling the efficacy of Karma. Certainly these compositions along 





1. Haribhatta and Gopadatte : Two authors in succession of Āryašūra on 
the Rediscovery of parts of their Jātakamālā. Tokyo, Reiyukai Library, 
1977. 
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with the earlier works like the Divyāvadāna, Avadanáataka and 
Jātakamālā borrowed their theme from the Pāli Jātakas. 


Haribhatta and his Jātakamālā 


Modern research on Buddhist Narrative literature has discovered 
some original Sanskrit Mss of the works by Haribhatta and Gopa- 
datta whose original works in Sanskrit were supposed to be lost. 
The earliest reference of the poet Haribhatta as the author of the 
Jātakamālā has been made by F. W. Thomas! in 1904. He found in 
Tanjur (mdo xcii, foll. 1-229) consisting of thirtyfive stories divided 
in three decades plus five. About the personal history of Haribhatta 
nothing significant is known from other sources. Inspite of inclusion 
of his name in the Subhāsitāvalī nowhere was found his verse- 
works. Only the colophon states that he was an Ācārya and a prince 
well-versed in grammar and words of the Buddha. He was also des- 
cribed there as the moon of the poets of later age. It was also men- 
tioned in the colophon that Haribhatta wrote this story with am 
intense desire of earning merit and also for the love of Sugata. It is 
also known that he left his kingdom and retired to the Himalayas for 
some unknown troubles. In a tone of modesty he expressed his 
gratitude to poet Aryasüra and acknowledged his indebtedness 
in respect of the plan of the work. It is worthy to mention here that 
his work consisted of thirtyfive legends as against thirtyfour of 
Āryašūra. But unfortunately only thirteen of these stories in original 
sanskrit are located in different manuscripts." These thirteen stories 
are as follows : 


1. Badaradvipa, 2. Šašajātaka, 3. Candraprabha, 4. Rūpyāvatī, 
5. Mrga, 6. Hastin, 7. Candra, 8. Harinamrga, 9. Mayüra, 
10. Simha, 11. Maitrakanyaka, 12. Sakyasimha, 13. Karmploti- 
kāsūtra. Of these only eleven legends are available from Kathmandu 





1. Haribhattanāmajātakamāla. Tib : Sen-ge-zabs-hbrin. pahi-Skeys. rabs. Kyi 
Phreh-ba: Notes from the Tanjur, J. R. A. S., 1904, pp 733-43. 

2. Avadānasārāsamuccaya (unpublished); Bodhisattvajātakāvadānamālā 
(unpublished) Haribhattajatakamala (unpublished) Jātakamālāvadānasūtra 
(unpublished). 
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National Archives. A few of the Haribhattajātakamālā have been 
published! recently. 


Before the discovery of the Sanskrit Mss. of Haribhatta it was 
believed by Hahn that the Skt. original was lost and hence he 
rendered earlier into German from their Tibetan translation preser- 
ved in Tanjur. But with recent accession of the Sanskrit manuscript 
of Avadāna-sāra-samuccaya and Jātakamālāvadānasūtra, it has been 
possible to locate the Skt. originals of the Haribhattajātakamālā 
also. The two published and edited texts of these are the Mrgaja- 
taka and Šašajātaka which are mentioned earlier. Both the stories 
were very popular and were incorporated in the body of the Pali 
Jātakatthakathā. The Mrga and Šaša-jātaka are respectively the Pāli, 
Nigrodhamrgajātaka (Jataka No. 12) and Sasa-jataka (No. 316). 


Style of Haribhatta : 


It has been stated earlier that Haribhatta himself expressed in the, 
colophn his indebtedness to poet Āryašūra, author of the Jatakamala. 
Inspite of that Haribhatta had some imaginations of his own device. 
which are distinctively noticed in the common legends of both the. 
poets. Very recently discovered sanskrit Mss have made us possible. 
to make a comparative study of the style of these two great poets. 
We, therefore, add here Prof. Hahn's valuable comments: As 
regards his literary technique, Haribhatta predominantly follows the 
style of Āryašūra. Like his predecessor he endeavours at a balanced 
proportion of prose and verse and a meaningful division of the func- 
tions of gadya and padya. As a rule, prose is used mainly for detailed 
descriptions of persons and circumstances. The compounds of diffe- 
rent lengths, the appropriate use of chains of long and short syllables, 
the use of rough and smooth consonant-clustures combined to yield 


' 1. (a) Die Haribhatta jatakamala (I) Das Ādaršamukha-jātaka, W. Z. K.S, 
XVII (1973), pp-49-88 ; (b) Haribhattajātakamālā (II), Das Syamajataka 
W.Z.K.S.XX,1976, pp. 37-74; (c) Baribhattajātakamālā (III) Das. 
Dardarajātaka, W. Z. K. S. XXIII, 1979, pp 75-108 ; (d) Das Udaya-jataka, 
W.Z.K.S., XXIV, 1980, pp. 99-128 ; (e) : Šaša-jātaka, Studia Philologica 

' Buddhica, Occasional paper, Series I, M. Hahn, Tokyo, 1977; (f) Das 
Mrgajataka (Haribhatta-Jatakamala, XI, Indica et Tibetica, Bonn, 1983 ; 
Das Maitrakanyakavadana, Indica et Tibetica, 2. Bonn, 1983. 
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a picture whose characteristic vividness is brought out more effec- 
tively than in verse. The type of prose tends to have a static and 
retarding character with regard to advancing the story line. There is 
a manifest tendency with Haribhatta to reduce the prose towards the 
end of narration more and more. The same may be observed with 
Āryašūra, though to a much lesser extent. Verses are used by Hari- 
bhatta mainly for statements of a more general nature, or forms 
similar to Subhāsitas, for descriptions whose vividness is enhanced 
by the accompaniment ofa certain rhythm, and for parts which 
advanced the plot. The verses therefore have a more dynamic and 
accelerating character." In the use of meters, as evinced from the 
Skt. manuscripts, Haribhatta excelled Āryašūra, by using twentyfive 
meters as against five of Arya$üra. Of other differences in style of 
composition we may mention the following: In Aryastira’s Jātaka- 
mālā the tales start with a moral* which is explained and illustrated 
in the following episode with the stereotyped formula tad yathā 
anuíruyate. The story is narrated in prose, interspersed with verses, 
sometimes repeating the same tale, sometimes expressing some other 
qualities of the Bodhisattva concerned, and sometimes depicting 
the beauty of nature. The story is concluded with repetition of 
moral in prose along with the formal tadevam. Haribhatta, how- 
ever, gives the motto in Arya stanza? at the very beginning. There 
after follows the stereotyped formula—tadyathanusruyate. The prose 
portion coming after is also different from that of Aryasüra. The 
sentences are longer and enriched with flowery attributes and com- 
pounded words reminding us of Bana’s prose-style. Āryašūra's 
compositions were mostly based on the events and characters of the 
original pāli stories viz. Jatakas. Prof. Kern has furnished a table 
of identification in his introduction to the Jātakamālā. This shows 
that all the episodes are borrowed from the original pāli Jatakas. 
Therefore deviations from the original in respect of the subject- 


1. Haribhatta and Gopadatta : Two Authors in the Succession of Āryašūra 
on The Rediscovery of Parts of Their Jatakamala. pp. 7-8. 

2. Tiryag gatānām api šatām mahātmānām Šaktyanurūpā dānapravrttidrstā. 
Kena nama manusyabhitena na dātavyam syāt ? Tad yathā anušruyate. 
Šaša-jatakam, Jātakamālā, No. 6. 

3. Tiryagyonigatair api, sadbhih prānahparārtham utsrstah I 
Ko nama purusārthabhūtah, saktim dhanamatrake (na) kuryat // 
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matter were insignificant. In short his work was an artistic sanskrit 
rendering of the Pali legends. He used these stories to illustrate 
moral virtues resulted through Pāramitās. On the other hand Hari- 
bhatta employed the old tales to glorify the main characters of the 
legends. Therefore he unhesitatingly rejected other sub-characters of 
the original as these were thought unuseful for the delineation of the 
chief hero of the story and consequently in Haribhatta's Šašajātaka 
the other characters like Udra (otter), Šrgāla (jackal), Vānara 
(monkey) are absent. It is again interesting enough to note here 
that these characters are not portrayed also in the Avadana-Sataka. 
This leads to a probable conclusion that Haribhatta had as it source 
the Sanskrit Avadāna-legend and not the Pali Jataka. 


Probable date of Haribhatta : 


: The date of the composition of Haribhatta’s Jātakamālā is more 
or less a debatable point. * Āryašūra's Jātakamālā was the basis of 
his own Jātakamālā is beyond question as it has been already men- 
tioned in the colophon. Dr. Michael Hahn also could not furnish 
us a specific date of the composition for its varied style, very 
recently a critical study on the date of composition of Haribhatta’s 
Jātakamālā is jointly made by two German scholars named Klaus 
Bruhn and Albrecht Wezler. 


They have restricted the date of Haribhatta to the upper limit of 
12th century A. D. as it was rendered into Tibetan language at that 
time. In determining this upper'limit they have also taken account of 
the chinese story of the Sūtra named, ‘The wise Man and the Fool 
(vide, Chinese collection, Hsien-yii-Ching) which has marked corro- 
boration with that of Haribhatta-episode. From such corroboration 
Bruhn dnd Wezler have drawn the following assumptions—either, the 
two versions mutually depended on "each other, or the compilers of 
the Hsien-Yii-Ching borrowed totally from Haribhatta who aimed’ 
to keep his originality in respect of his style only.* 


From the foregoing conclusion the upperlimit of Haribhatta's age 
be ascertained by the time of the compilation of Hsien-Yü-Ching 





1. Das Datum Das Haribhatta, Studien Zum Jainismus Und Buddhimus 23, 
p. 120. . i 
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only. According to the oldest catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka 
this took place in the year 455 A. D. It was therefore, easy to 
surmise for, them that Haribhatta’s Jātakamālā could not be com- 
posed ‘later than the first decades of the Sth century A. D.', for the 
dissemination of the work this was possibly the shortest time 
required. 


Again in the Jàtaka-section of the Tibetan Tanjur, supposed to 
be done chronologically, Haribhatta is placed after Āryašūra. It 
is egually, attested by Haribhatta who refers to Āryašūra as his 
predecessor in such poetic composition. 


On the date of Haribhatta an humble point be added here as the 
scholars on the subject might have ignored out of inadvertence. In 
the introductory verses* of Harsacarita of Bapabhatta references to 
a number of poets and writers have been made as his predecessors. 
Here our humble suggestion is that Bhattàra which is an equivalent 
with Bhattaraka, used in the sense of 'King', ie., the best, is 
the second title of Haribhatta ; Haricandra of Harsacarita may 
be taken to be the same personality as Hari or Haribhatta of 
the Jatakamala, as in the colophon ‘candra’ of the compounded 
word Haricandra seems to be used as an epithet for his elegant 
and sweet writings. Haribhatta has been described as the Moon 
of later poets. It is, therefore, better to suggest that the chief 
name of the poet was Hari and other two words viz., ‘Candra’ 
and 'Bhatta' (Bhattára) are the component members of the com- 
pound. Bhattāra of Harsacarita has been prefixed as the first 
member of the compound. In the colophon of the Jātakamālā Hari- 
bhatta has been narrated as a scholar of Vyakarana and fantasti- 
cally enough his work, specially prose-composition, bespeaks of his 
great mastery and skill in grammar. The style of prose-writing is 
unique and full of rehtoric virtues, long compounded words, selec- 
tions of imageries etc. An extract from his composition is given 
here as an illustration. Stimita-nilina-Suka-sahghata-harita-$advalo- 
pagūdha-bhūbhāge ^ vividhagsikhara-tarucchayopavistaromanthàya 


1. Padabandhojjvalo hari krtavarna-karmasthith/Bhattara-haricandrasya 
gadya-bandho nrpayate/Harsacarita, Ucchvasa, I, verse No. 12, ed. 
P. V. Kane, 1965, Delhi. 
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mana - harinagane bhramadalikulopa giyamana-kusumitalata-sath- 
parka-surabhi-pavanakampyamana-nirjhara-varidhauta£ilàtale......... 
kvacid acalavanüntare Bodhisattvah $aéo bhavati sma. (Šaša-jātaka, 
Haribhatta-jātakamālā, ed. by Hahn, 1977). 


The date of Bāņa, the court poet of Harsa, is known to TÉ 
Haribhatta who has himself expressed indebtedness to Āryašūra 
(4th Cent. A. D.) is certainly later than a century as it-was the 
reasonable time for dissemination. Bana, therefore, in the 7th 
century A. D: could know also the nature of Haribhatta's com- 
position, though he did not specifically write and illustrate any- 
where about him. This phenomenon leads us to a hypothetical 
assumption that the work even being known to Harga's time 
was possibly lost in later period. Thus the mention of Haribhatta 
as .Bhattára Haricandra helps us to draw the probable conclu- 
sion that Haribhatta did appear in the second decade;of the 5th 
Century A.D. i 


. [Read at the seminar on ‘Bodhisattva Ideals Through Ages’ of 
the University of Delhi, 1984.] 
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THE ALTRUISTIC CONCEPT OF MAHAYANISM AS 
REFLECTED IN THE DOCTRINE OF BODHISATTVA 


—Dr. Heramba Chatterjee Sastri 


In the Bráhmanical concept of life and living the ancient 
legislators of India insisted on thinking in terms of doing good to 
others. A life led for one’s own self was always deemed as non- 
righteous and even sinful : 


Agham sah kevalam bhuūkte yah pacaty ātmakāraņāt. 


By taking up the example of a pregnant woman who always 
thinks in terms of the child in the womb, the king has been instructed 
in the Sāntiparva of the Mahābhārata to work for the welfare of the 
subjects : 


Yatha hi garbhini hitva svam priyam manaso’nugam / 
Garbhasya hitam ādatte tathā rajfíapy asamšayam // 
Vartitavyam kurušrestha sada dharmānuvartinā / 


Svam priyam tu pacityajya yad yat lokahitam bhavet//56. 45- 46. 


Even the Mahabharata insists on the endeavour of the king to 
help the citizens and the subjects to lead a life of Dharma : 


Dharmāya raja bhavati na kāmakaraņāya tu / 
* * kad 
Dharme tisthanti bhütani dharmo rājani tisthati // 
Santi, 90. 1 and 5. 


The great compassionate Being as Lord Buddha was, He had the 
same realisation with respect to theideal attitude of the monks when 
it has been directed : 


Caratha bhikhave cārikam bahujanahitāya bahujana-sukhāya 
lokāmukampāya atthāya hitāya sukhāya deva-manussānam. 
Vinaya 1. 21. 
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But the trend of events testifies to the fact that the monastic ideal 
was to lead a life of solitude, segregated from the common life of 
men, as we gather from the Khaggavisana-Sutta : 

...eko care khaggavisanakappo. 


In practical field such saintly, serene, rather inactive and indolent 
monastic life has been described to be likened to what has been 
stated by Ibsen : 


‘There are actually moments when the whole history of the 
world appears to me like one great shipwreck, and.the only 
important thing seems to be to save oneself.’ 


The concept of Pratyeka-buddha (Pali-paccekabuddha) of one 
‘enlightened by himself" was also bereft of altruistic activity befitting 
the original ideal of the Master of working for the welfare of the 
distressed humanity. 


Circumstances inevitably paved the way for Buddhism: taking a 
turn towards Mahāyānism where stress is laid on the salvation of 
every sentient being. The Bodhisattva doctrine which was not 
unknown to the Theravada Buddhism assumed the developed form 
after a very long time. We thus notice in the Majjhima Nikaya 
(1. 17. 6 ff) statements like: ‘During the days before my Enlighten- 
.ment when I was only a Bodhisatta--- 


*mayham -pi kho brahmana pubbe va sambodha anabhisam- 
buddhassa bodhisattass' eva sato etad ahosi--- 


Almost identical passages occur in the same text: M. 1. 163. 
10 ; 1. 240. 19 ; S, II. 5, 10ff ; III. 27, 30 ; IV. 233, 14 ff. 


The Kathāvatthu, XXIII, 3, p. 623 ; IV. 7, 8, pp. 283-90 has in it 
discussions relating to the actions of Bodhisattva, his views, asceti- 
cisms and the like. In generalit may be stated that the later 


The Puggalapaffiatti describes a Pratyekabuddha thus: Idh’ 
ekacco puggalo pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu sámam saccāni 
abhisambujjhati tattha ca sabbfifiutam pāpuņāti na ca phalesu 
vasibhavam : ayam vuccati puggalo paccekasambuddho. P. 73. 
(Edited by Richard Morris, London, 1972.) 
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Mahāyānic concept of Bodhisattva cannot be exactly traced therein. 
Even in the Mahāyānic texts interestingly in the earlier stages the 
Bodhisattvas were regarded as beings inferior or subordinate to 
Buddhas, and in course of time more and more qualities and qualifi- 
cations were imposed on the Bodhisattvas and about Avalokiteávara, 
a Bodhisattva, it has eulogistically been stated that he is ‘a Buddha- 
maker’, In the Bodhisattva-bhami the Bodhisattvas are expected 
to be possessed of both knowledge (jfüünasambhara) and religious 
merit ( punyasambhāra ). Of other qualities prajfia@ comes to the 
forefront at the hands of the Madhyamikas and later on Karuna 
(compassion) gains ground. At the hands of the Jogācāra school 
of thought yoga becomes an essential feature of a Bodhisattva who 
is described as a Yogin par excellence. Ultimately, however, the 
two, namely, culture of the thought of Bodhi (bodhicittotpāda) and 
compassion for the suffering humanity and endeavour to raise them 
out of the mire of attachment, emerge. 


These points will be pursued in our discussion by concentrating 
mainly on the Bodhicaryāvatāra of Šāntideva. 


‘Prajfiakaramati in his Pafijikà commentary on the Bodhicaryāva- 
tāra verse one : 


Sugatān sasutān sadharmakāyān praņipatyādarato ’khilané ca 
vandyān / Sugatatmajasamvaravataram...... 


speaks of the fact that the Bodhisattvas also by virtue of the 
inculcation of Dharmas may be stated to possess Dharmakāya and 
conseguently they are to be regarded as almost eguivalent and egual 
to Sugata : EE 


Bodhisattvānām api adhigatadharmatvad ànurüpyena dharma- 
kayo vidyata eva ...Te’pi hi samadhigatadharmatayà sugatat- 
vaniyatàh sugataprayah. 


The expression sugatàmaja has been explained thus : 
Sugatātmajāh jinaputrah, bodhisattva ity arthah. 


In this context for proper comprehension of the concept of Bodhi 
in the Bodhisattva doctrine it is desirable to have a correct under- 
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standing of prajfia and the statement of Santideva and the exposition 
thereon are both relevant here. In the very first verse of the ninth 
chapter of the Bodhicaryāvatāra entitled Prajfidparamita it has been 
-held that whatever has been delineated by the Lord is intended for 
the origination of prajfiá : 
Imam parikaram sarvam prajitārtham hi munir jagau / 
Tasmād utpādayet prajfiam duhkhanivrttikanksaya // IX. 1. 


Prajfidkaramati in his exposition speaks of prajfíá as of the nature 
of proper comprehension of the- objects of the world as governed 


strictly. by the law of causation : l 


'  — Prajñā yathavasthitapratityasamutpanna-vastutattva-pravicaya- 
' = laksaņā. M 


The commentator further states that other pāramitās do not 
possess the potentiality of being considered as contributing to the 
state of Sugata unless they are supplemented by prajfia : 


Evam ete dānādayaļ satkrtya sambhrta api prajfiam antarena 
saugatapadādhigamahetavo na bhavantiti nāpi pāramitāvya- 
padeSam labhante. Prajiiākrta-parišuddhibhājah punah avyāha- 
todārapravrttitayā tadanukūlam anuvartamānāh  taddhetu- 
bhāvam adhigacchanti, pāramitānāmadbeyam ca labhante. 
„-Tathā dātr-deya-pratigrāhakādi-tritayānupalambhayogena pra- 
jūāparišodhitāh sādara-nirantra-dīrghakālam abhyasyamānāh 
prakarsaparyantam  upagacchantah avidyā-pravartita-sakala- 
vikalpajalamalarahitam klesa-jiieya-varana-vinirmuktam ubhay- 
anairātmyādhigamasvabhāvam sarvasvaparahitasampadādhā- 
rabhūtam paramārthatattvātmakam tathāgata-dharmakāyam 
abhinirvartayantiti prajfiapradhàna dānādayo guņā ucyante. ' 


Finally it has been held that through prajfa it is possible for a 
"being to have full realisation of the final end of life : 


Tad evam prajíaya svapna-māyādi-svabhāvam samskrtam 
pratyaveksamāņasya sarvadharmāņām nihsvabhāvatayā prati- 
patteh paramārthādhigamāt savāsananiķšesadosarāši-vinivrttir 
bhavatiti sarvaduhkhopašanahetuļ prajfià upapadyate. 


For further analytical classification of prajūā note .here the 
statements of Prajfiákaramati in his commentary on the same verse. 
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* While speaking:about the activities of a Bodhisattva in its ideal 
form it has been stated in the Bodhicaryavatara that people of this 
world are normally engrossed in miserable plight, wherein from one 
misery they rise up only to be plunged into another. It is the 
bounded self-imposed obligation of the Bodhisattva to extend 
helping hand to the distressed humanity : 


Duhkham evābhidhāvanti duhkhanihsaraņāšayā / 
Sukheccayaiva sammobāt svasukham ghnanti Satruvat // 1. 28. 
Yas tesam sukharankāņām pīditānām anekaSah / 

Trptim sarvasukhaih kuryāt sarvah pīdās chinatti ca // 1. 29. 
Nāšayaty api samoham sadhus tena samah kutah / 

Kuto và tādršam mitram punyam va tādršam kutah // 1..30. 


The altruistic aspect of the ideal of a Bodhisattva has further 
been elaborated in the third chapter of the Bodhicaryavatara entitled 
Bodhicittaparigraha. Here there is even-request to the perfectly 
enlightened one (sambuddha) so that he may TA the lamp unto 
those who are still under the spell of illusion : 


 Sarvàsu diksu sambuddhān prārthayāmi krtàiijalih / 
Dharmapradipam kurvantu mohād duhkhaprapātinām// 111. 4, 
His desire is to get the world relieved of the ignorance of all the 
types : 
— Mā bhūd andham idam jagat. Ibid, III. 5 
What is more, the Bodhisattva takes upon himself the self-imposed 


obligation of ameliorating the distress of the worldly beings ; even 
by exchange of the religious merits accrued through good acts : 


Evam sarvam idam krtvà yan mayāsāditam šubham / 
Tena syàm sarvasattvanam sarvaduhkhaprašāntikrt // III. 6 


Nothing can be more fine than what has been declared as the 
ideal for a Bodhisattva in this text to the effect that his role in 
respect of an ailing person should be like one of medicine, the 
physician as also of his nurse or attendant till he is cured of the 


disease : 


Glānānām asmi bhaisajyam bhaveyam vaidya eva ca / 
Tadupasthapakaé caiva yāvad rogapunarbhavah // III. 7 
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For those who are in need of food and drink seriously should be 
offered remedy immediately so that the distressed humanity is not. to 
face death and dissolution for want of those essentials. "The Bodhi- 
sattva declares accordingly : et 


Ksutpipāsāvyathām hanyām annapānapravarsaņaih / 
Durbhiksantarakalpesu bhaveyam pānabhojanam // III. 8. 


For rendering all possible assistance to the needy the Bodhisattva 
may shoulder the voluntary responsibility of offering riches that they 
may be in need of : 


Daridranafi ca sattvānām nidhih syām aham aksayah / 
Nānopakaraņākārair upatistheyam agratah // III. 9 


Such a Bodhisattva is to forsake all the worldy pleasures and 
enjoyments in the interest of the beings of the world : 


Atmabhavams tathā bhogàn sartryadhvagatam $ubham / 
Nirapeksas tyajāmy asa sarvasattvarthasiddhaye // III. 10 


What is more, even the Bodhisattva may give up the idea of self- 
liberation if that in any way contributes to the welfare of the human 
beings : 

Sarvatyāgas ca nirvāņam nirvāņārthi ca me manah / l 
Tyaktavyam cen maya sarvam varam sattvesu dīyatām// III. 11. 


He is ready to surrender his own physical form (kaya) if it serves 
in any way the interest of others. The well-known episode of Sivi 
as we get in the Mahabharata as also in the Avadānas may offer an 
example of the same, The idea is that even the offer of one’s own 
body which is so dear to one is not to be regarded as so much 
precious if that is in any way used in the.interest of others : He thus 
is expected to think in the following terms : 


Kridantu mama kāyena hasantu vilasantu ca / 

: Dattas tebhye maya kāyas cintaya kim mamānayā // IH. 13 
Kārayantu ca karmāņi yáni tesàm sukhāvaham / . 
Anarthah kasyacin mā bhūn mam ālambya kadacana// III, 14. 


Even the persons who do not háve sweet relationship with such 
Bodhisattvas are not left unheeded. The Bodhisattvas are to see ^ 
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that persons, friend or foe should be made or persuaded to be 
Bodhi-minded : 


Abhyākhyāsyanti mam ye ca ye cánye ‘py apakarinah / 
Utprāsaktas tathānye'pi sarve syur bodhibhaginah |/ Ill. 16 


This concept of behaving equally to friend and foe (samah Satrau 

"ca mitre ca) and thinking in terms of their total welfare is unique in 

nature and are to be reckoned as new features not to be traced in 
earlier texts in this form. 


He is to play the role of a lord unto those who are without any 
protection and patronage, of a boat for those who are intending to 
cross the ocean of the world and of a bride in terms of those crossing 
a canal : 


Anāthānām aham nāthaļ sarthavahas ca yàyinam / 
Pārepsūnāri ca naubhütah setuh samkrama eva ca // III. 17 


He is to be a lamp for those who are in need of the same in times 
of darkness, bed for those who need it most, a servant for those who 
desire to have the service of a husband : 


Diparthinàm aham dipah šayyā šayyārthinām audi / 
Dāsārthinām aham dāso bhaveyam sarvadehinam // III. 18 


The Bodhisattva ideal thus turns out to be one of service and 
dedication for the purpose of rendering service to the suffering 
humanity. In other words, his role will be like that of a wish- 
yielding tree (kalpavrksa) for rendering service and for endeavouring 
to give to the human beings whatever they are in need of : 


Cintāmaņir bhadraghata siddhavidyà mahausadhih / 
Bhaveyam kalpavrksa$ ca kāmadhenuš ca dehinām // 19 


This they are to perform endlessly leaving aside all other consi- 
derations so long as the distress of all the suffering humanity is not 
removed : 

Prthivyādīni bhütàni nihSesakaSavasinam / 

Sattvānām aprameyāņām yathābhogāny anekadha // 
Evam ākāšanisthasya sattvadhātor anekadhā / 

Bhaveyam upajivyo'ham yāvat sarve na nirvrtāh // III. 21. 
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In the Siksasamuccaya of Santideva (pp. 14-15) the nice expression 
used in respect of a Bodhisattva is that he must have a determined 
and strong mind dedicated to the task of doing good and service 
unto others (Chittaífüra) and be ready to forsake everything for 
others : 


Tatha cittašūrāh punah khalu Sariputra, bodhisattvā bhavanti, 
yavat svahastaparityagi bhavati, pādaparityāgī, nāsāparityāgi, Sirsa~ 
parityāgi, angapratyangaperityāgī yavat sarvasvaparityāgīti. 


Compassion ( karuņāyamānaļ ), indifference to  self-pleasure 
( svasukhanirapeksah ), always thought for others by way of expre- 
ssion of sympathy for their sorrows (paradubkhaduhkhi) and the like 
are the basic qualities to be inculcated by a Bodhisattva and Santi- 
deva in his Siksāsamuccayc rightly points out : 


Yadatmanah paresam ca bhyam duhkham ca na priyam / 
Tadatmanah ko višego yat tvam raksāmi netaram // 


Therefore the ideal should be: : 


Duhkhantam kartukāmena sukhāntam kartum icchatà / 
Sraddhamilam drdhikrtya bodhau karya matir drdha / 3 


In this very short paper an attempt has been made to enlighten 
on, one of the basic points relating to Bodhisattva in the light of the 
treatment of the subject in the Bodhicaryāvatāra, which has not 
sufficiently been dealt with by Har Dayal in the highly informative 
contribution entitled : . 


The Bodhisattva doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 
(London, 1932, Reprint, Delhi, 1970). 
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A RECENT TRANSLATION OF 
VIJNAPTIMĀTRATĀSIDDHI 


Prabal Kumar Sen 


I 


Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi (VMS) of Vasubandhu is considered to be 
a basic text of Yogācāra Buddhism. It comprises two sets of 
Kārikā-s. The first one, entitled Vimsatika-Karika (VK), contains 
twenty-two verses, while the second one, entitled Trirhšika-Kārikā 
(TK), contains thirty verses. Several commentaries were written 
on these cryptic verses, of which only two (viz. Vasubandhu's Priti 
on VK and Sthiramati's Bhasya on TK) have survived in the original. 
The importance attached to VMS can be easily guessed from the 
fact that VK was translated into Chinese by four different scholars, 
Guņaratna. Prabhākara, Hsüan Chuang and I-Tsing. Hsüan Chuang 
also translated TK into Chinese, and utilised ten commentaries then 
available on it for writing a new commentary. The two works toge- 
ther are known as Chéng wei shih lün (CWSL). Tibetan translations 
of VMS are also available. Scholars have worked on the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions, and prepared translations of them into various 
modern languages ; but till recently, no English translation of the 
entire VMS in the original along with its extant commentaries was 
available. Dr. K. N. Chatterjee's edition of these texts along with 
an Introduction, English translation and notes has been published 
from Varanasi in 1980, and it is aimed at filling up this gap.* In this 
paper, we propose to examine how far the new edition and transla- 
tion fulfil our expectations. 


We gather from the Preface that Dr. Chatterjee was initiated into 
the study of Buddism by an eminent scholar like Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 
and that he studied the Chinese language and the text of CWSL 
under the guidance of Prof. Wang-Shen-T'ien. This naturally leads 
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us to expect that Dr. Chatterjee will execute his job with professional 
competence, and such expectations are heightened when we read the 
following lines in the Foreword by Prof. Siddheswar Bhattacharya : 


“Dr K. N. Chatterjee has carefully edited the Karika-s, the 
Vrtti and Tika of Sthiramati. To introduce it to the English- 
knowing scholars, he has translated all the three in English 
which is as lucid as faithful (sic) to the original. The work 
is balanced by a historical Introduction at the beginning and 
critical notes at the end. The Introduction presents a total 
perspective of Buddhism while the notes unravel the intrica- 
cies of Buddhist concepts. The work is a glowing tribute to 
his two great teachers in this field —one Indian, and the other, 
Chinese, to whom it is dedicated (emphasis added)". 


We wish we could share the opinion of Prof. Bhattacharya. Unfor- 
tunately, it appears that Dr. Chatterjee has not made proper use of 
his scholarship, and that he has not been careful enough in editing 
and translating this important text. 


II 


The Introduction (pp. v-xlii) attempts at delineating the history of 
Buddhism from the beginning to the first phase of Yogācāra Buddhism 
represented by Asanga and Vasubandhu. During this period of 
about one thousand years, the Buddhist Sangha was split up into a 
number of sects, and there was a good deal of internecine wrangling. 
Finally, these sects were classified under two broad groups—Hinayana 
and Mahayana. After the demise of Buddha, the first schism in the 
Sangha was due to disputes regarding the interpretation of the 
Vinaya rules (traditionally known as dašavatthuni), but subsequently, 
the disputes centred on problems pertaining to metaphysics and 
eschatology. A thoroughgoing account of these developments should 
be chronological as well as critical, ie., it should show how the 
views of each sect were being formulated with increasing clarity, and 
how they were sought to be defended by scriptural authority and 
independent reasoning. It is not possible to give such an exhaustive 
history of Buddhism within the short span of thirtyeight pages. 
These days, when authors are constrained to keep the length of their 
writings within specified limits, the Introduction should discuss only 
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a few important problems that have some direct bearing on the pur- 
pose at hand. From this point of view Dr. Chatterjee is perfectly 
justified in discussing the fundamental tenets of Mahayana Buddhism 
(pp. viii-xii, xvi-xxii, xxi-xiii), and the same may be said about his 
comparison of the fundamental tenets of different Hinayana and 
Mahayana schools. But we fail to understand what purpose (if any) 
can be served by a few perfunctory remarks about the origin of 
Buddhism (pp v-viii) or, for that matter, by an elaborate discussion 
of dasavatthuni (pp. xii-xv), the facts being well-known to any serious 
student of Buddhism, and there being no direct link between these 
disputes and the problems discussed in the VMS. 


On the other hand, some features traditionally expected of 
introductions in scholarly editions are missing here. The textual 
problems of VMS or its commentaries have not been discussed (we 
will return to this point at a later part of this paper) ; total silence 
is observed about the critical apparatus, the earlier editions of 
VMS and their relative merits and demerits; earlier translations 
of VMS (and its commentaries) by some Indian scholars have 
not been noted; the.contents of VMS have not been analysed 
properly ; the relation between VK (which is primarily polemical) 
and TK (which is primarily constructive) has not been indicated ; 
and no attempt at relating VMS to the Vijiiánavada literature 
preceding and succeeding it has been made. All these shortcomings 
could have been overlooked, had Dr. Chatterjee given us a compara- 
tive account of Sthiramati’s Bhasya or TK and Hsüan Chuang's 
CWSL, because this would have been of immense help to readers 
who cannot consult the Chinese sources. But nothing to this effect 
is found in the Introduction, except for the remark that CWSL 
contains in a chronological order the opinions of the different 
teachers of Vijiānavāda. Even a brief account of such opinions 
would have been most welcome. It is rather surprising that 
Dr. Chatterjee has not used his expertise for enlightening us on 
such matters. 


The Introduction also contains some questionable statements, 
and we propose to consider them serially : 


(i) "Jüanaprasthana was composed by Kātyāyanīputra 
in about 2nd Cent. B.C. Vasubandhu wrote a 
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commentary on it in the 4th Cent. A.D. known as the 
Abhidharmakoša.” . (p. xxii). 


Even a cursory look at Abhidharmakoša reveals that it is an indepen- 
dent work, which, according to Yagomitra, is based on Abhidharma 
works like Jfánaprasthüna?. This evidently shows that Abhidharma- 
koša is not a commentary on Jfanaprasthana. 


(ii) "Kumāralāta (or Kumārarāta) and his disciple 
Harivarman were possibly the new founder of this 
school (i.e. Sautrantika) ... Works of Kumāralāta are 
yet to be discovered, although the Chinese translation 
of Satyasiddhišāstra, a treatise composed by 
Harivarmana has been known to exist." (p. xxii). 


‘Till date, we have come to know of two works by Kumāralāta— 
(i) Kalpanamanditika, and (ii) Duhkhasantati. Fragments of the 
first work were edited by Lüders? ; and some beautiful verses quoted 
in Abhidharmakošabhāsya have been ascribed by Yašomitra to the 
second work*. Scholars are of the opinion that Divyávadüna also 
contains some material from Kalpanāmaņģitikā.5 We may also 
mention here that N. Aiyaswamy Sastri has recently reconstructed 
‘Satyasiddhisastra from Chinese into Sanskrit.° 


(iii) “By sāsrava are meant those (entities) that are other- 
wise known as sarmskrta... Samskrta dharmas or 
entities are the entities of conditional origination. 
Each and every such entity is born of the (sic) 
plurality of causes. On the contrary, whatever is not 
born of causes, ie. whatever is of unconditional 
-origination is called anāsrava or asathskrta dharma 
or entity (emphasis added)" (pp xxiii-xxiv). 


From this passage, it is clear that for Dr. Chatterjee, "sásrava" is a 
synonym for “sarhskrta”. But we gather from Abkidharmakoša 1. 
4-5 that samskrta dharma-s, with the exception of mārgasatya are 
sāsrava (sarhskrtā mārgavarjitā. sāsrvāh), while three. asamskrta 
dharmas, together with mārgasatya, are anāsrava (anāsravarm márga- 
satyarh trividharh cāpysarhskrtam). Thus, it is wrong to eguatē 
sāsrava with sarbskrta, and anāsrava with asarhskrta. The.expression 
«unconditional origination” is misleading on two counts, because 
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. asarhskrta entities have no origination whatsoever, and for Buddhists, 
all originations are conditional. 


(iv) “The Sautrantikas differed from the  Vaibhagikas in 
one more fundamental point, They contended that 

` an element gets destroyed the moment it has come to 
exist." (p. xxxi). ^ 


It is true that according to Sautrantikas, all dharma-s are 
momentary. But to say that an entity is momentary is not to suggest 
that its origination, duration and destruction occur at the same time. 
The admission of such a doctrine would run counter to the Buddhist 
dictum that contradictory features cannot simultaneously charac- 
terize a single entity (yo viruddhadharmādhyāsavān nàsávekah)". 
Incidentally, -this dictum is presupposed in the proof for the momen- 
tariness of dharma-s. 


(v) *Vasubandhu has to his credit... three treatises of 
Vijfíánavada metaphysics — the VimSatika, the Trirn- 
Sika and the Madhyāntavibhāgašāstra. After Vasu- 
bandhu, to name other ācāryas of this school, one has 
to refer to Dinnāga, Sthiramati and Dharmapala.” 
(p. xxxvi). 


It is indeed surprising that Dr. Chatterjee has-ascribed Madhyāntavi- 
bhāga to Vasubandhu. Tradition ascribes to Vasubandhu the Bhasya 
on Madhyāntavibhāga. It is not also clear as to why Dr. Chatterjee 
is silent about works like Paficaskandhaprakarana, Karmasiddhi and 
Trisvabhāvanirdeša that are supposed to be written by Vasubandhu. 
Moreover, naming Dinnaga, Sthiramati and Dharmapala in the same 
breath may suggest that their attitudes are similar. This, however, 
is not the case. Dihnàga revived the Sautrāntika doctrine of svalka- 
sana, and his followers developed the “hybrid school of the Sautran- 
tika-Yogācāra”*. This was not the case with Sthiramati. 


II 


We now turn our attention to the edited texts. We will not 
mention the numerous misprints—a complete list would have made 
this paper long as wellas tedious. Instead, we confine ourselves to 
some impórtant textual problems. i : 


=> 
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(i) The fourth pada of VK 1 in Dr. Chatterjee's edition reads 
as ‘KeSaundradidargsanam’. This is not attested by any other edition 
(Dr. S. Bagchi and Dr. Chaudhuri, following Levi, read it as 
‘KeSacandradidarganam’, while Dr. Tiwary accepts the reading 
‘KeSondrakadidarganam’)®. The form 'Ke$auņdrādi” makes little 
sense—we suspect that this is a case of misprint. The suspicion is 
strengthened by the fact that Dr. Chatterjee translates it as “(persons 
having bad eyes) see non-real hair, texture and the like" (p. 1). It 
seems that the only reading that would agree with this translation is 
*Kešoņdukādidaršanam”, the meaning of f'unduka" being net or 
texture.*° í 


(ii) VK 2 also poses some textual problems. Following the 
first edition of Levi, Dr. Chatterjee reads it as follows : 


Yadi vijfiaptiranartha niyamo deśakālayoh / 
Santānasyāniyamašca, yuktā krtyakriyà na ca // 


In the second edition of Levi (reprinted from Sanghai), the first 
hemistich reads as : - 


Anartha yadi vijfiaptir niyamo deśakālayoh / 


In Dr. Tiwary’s edition, however, there are some major changes, 
where the verse reads as : 


Na desakalaniyamo santānāniyamo na ca / 
Na ca krtyakriyà yuktā vijūaptiryadi narthatah //** 


No significant change in meaning is indicated by these variants, but 
the readers should have the benefit of knowing that such variants 


exist. 
(iii) The second half of TK 6 reads as follows : 


Atmadrstyātmamohātmamānātmasnehasamjiiitaih / - 


Following Levi, Dr. Chatterjee gives the following reading of Sthira- 
mati's commentary on the word “atmasneha” : 


Átmani sneha ütmapremetyarthah. 
Dr. Tiwary and Dr. Chaudhuri, following Ui, read this line as 
Atmani sneha ātmasneha átmapremetyarthah.1* 
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This reading seems to be better, because it is highly unlikely that a 
commentator would give only the vyāsavākya of a compound word 
without reading the latter as a pratika, and then add a synonym, 
which, in its turn, is itself a compound word. Dr. Chatterjee has not 
noted this important variant. 


(iv) In Levi's first edition, we come across a curious line in 
Sthiramati's Bhāsya on TK 19, which runs as follows : 


Grāhadvayavāsanāyāstu sarvakarmavasananam 
yathāsvarh āksiptātmabhāvotpādane pravrttānāri 
sahakāritvarh pratipadyate. 


Here, the sixth case—ending in "grāhadvayavāsanāyāl”” makes 
no sense whatsover. Nevertheless, Dr. Chatterjee has retained this 
reading. Dr. Tiwary adopts the reading "grāhadvayavāsanā tu”, 
which is much better. In the same Bhasya passage, Dr. Chatterjee 
retains a reading adopted by Levi—‘‘Katamadanyavijfianapratyayam 
nāmarūpam ?" Here again, “Katamadanyad vijfianapratyayam" 
etc., as adopted by Dr. TINI and Dr. Chaudhuri, gives a better 
reading.*® 


(v) In Levi’s edition, the fourth pada of TK 30 and the pratika 
for it in Sthiramati’s Bhāsya are not in agreement. The Karika 
gives the reading “dharmakhyo’yarh mahamuneh”, while the Bhasya 
gives the reading “dharmakhyo’pi mahàmuneh". This discrepancy 
has been retained in Dr."Chatterjee's edition. Dr. Tiwary has 
changed the reading in the Bhasya to “dharmakhyoyam”, and we 
feel inclined to agree with him.** 


We must add here in all fairness that in the critical notes, 
Dr. Chatterjee has suggested some emendations to the text adopted 
by Levi. These are as follows: 


(i) In Sthiramati's dd on TK 11, we come across the 
following line : 
*Kayasya punah sprastavyavisesa eva prityahrtah 
kàyaprasrabdhir veditavya.” 


This line does not seem to be in order, in as much as it identifies 
dexterity of the body (kayaprasrabdhi) with a certain kind of tactile 
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sensation. Dr. Tiwary has given in the footnote as emendation 
suggested by Ui, who reads "prityahrte" in place of **prityahrtah".* 5: 
Dr. Chatterjee suggests that the line should be read as "^... ... 
sparstavyavi$ese eva pratyāhrte ..." (note 43, p. 152), and this 
deserves due consideration. ` 


(ii) In Levi's edition, the following line is found in Sthiramati's 
Bhüsya on TK 14; 


“Eee mug 


Dr. Chatterjee has pointed out that “Kamavyapada°” is a better 
reading, and in this connection, he has referred to the edition of 
VMS published from Gita Dharma Press, Varanasi (note 51, p. 154). 
Unfortunately, the bibliographical details of this edition have not 
been given. It may be noted here that Dr. Tiwary and Dr. Chaudhuri 
also accept the reading ""Kāmavyāpāda”, but they have not noted’ 
the wrong reading in Levi's edition.*® 


(iii) In Sthiramati’s Bhāsya on TK 19 as given in Dr. Chatterjee's, 
edition, we come across the following line : 


vari ca na kevalah karmavāsanā grahadvaya-  : 
vāsanānugrhītā vipākari janayantītyuktam bhavati." 


Subsequently, Dr. Chatterjee points out that the reading here should 
be **... grāhadvayavasanānanugrhītā...”” (note 55, p.. 145), and his 
observation is correct. It is, however, not clear whether he is. 
correcting a misprint in his own edition, or suggesting an emendation. 
to the text adopted by Levi. Dr. Tiwary has also adopted the reading 
*grühadvayavasanananugrhita", but he has not noted any variants. * 


IV 


Let us now consider how far the translation provided by 
Dr. Chatterjee serves its intended purpose. It is rather unfortunate 
that on many occasions, the Sanskrit text and its English transla- 
tion are not printed on the same page. For example, TK 1 along 
with Sthiramati's Bhasya is printed on pp. 27-29, while the transla- 
tion starts at the bottom of p. 29. Accordingly, from p. 29 onwards, 
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there is hardly any coordination between the Sanskrit text and the 
English translation printed on any pàrticular page. 


While translating a classical text it is always advisable to follow 
some uniform practice. In the case under consideration, some 
measures should be adopted for distinguishing between the transla- 
tion of the Kāriā-s and the translation of the Vrtti/Bhasya. While 
translating Sthiramati's Bhdsya on TK, Dr. Chatterjee has given the 
text of the Kārikā-s in Roman script with diacritical marks, and the 
translation of the Kārtikā-s has been printed in bold-faced letters. 
But this procedure has not been adopted while translating VK 
with Vrtti. — 


The translation, like the edited texts, abounds in misprints ; and 
it is not worth while to enumerate them in this paper [some of them 
admittedly provide us with ‘comic relief, e.g. “...on the other 
head"..." (p. 137)]. There are, however, some expressions which are 
patently ungrammatical, and they cannot be treated as cases of 
misprint. Here are a few samples : 


(1) consciousness would have to be admitted as having of 
content" (p. 12, emphasis added). 


` 
" 


(ii) “(Had it been a single object), it cannot have any region 
where there should be no light" (p. 15, emphasis added) 


(iii) '**... an elephant, a horse and the like cannot be in different 
locuses ...? ^ (b. 18, emphasis added) . 


(iv) *... hese have been either ceased to function or have not 
yet come to exist" (p. 31, emphasis added). 


^ NMS and commentaries on it contain a number of technical 
terms, and it is not always possible to find corresponding terms in 
English. In such cases, one may retain the Sanskrit terms in the 
translation and explain them in a glossary ; or else, one may choose 
English words/expressions Phara are best suited for the purpose, and 
use them uniformly. 


Dr. Chatterjee has not adopted any one of these procedures. Thus, 
while translating the term "paramāņu”, he uses the terms “atom” 
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and “monad” (p. xxviii). 'Vijūapti” is translated as “ideation” and 
“consciousness” on p. 1, and as "knowledge" on p. 21. “Santana” 
has been translated as “person” (p. 2), "stream of consciousness” 
(p. 3) and "individual". **Vàsana" has been translated as *'biotic 
force" (p. 20) and “natural capacity" (p.34). "Karma" has been 
translated as “antecedent” (p. 3) and ‘‘deed,’ (p. 7. “Dharma” is 
translated as “phenomenon” (p. xxiii) and "thing" (p. 9). [Strangely 
enough, “santana” and “väsanā? have been retained in the 
translation on p. 3 and p. 7 respectively.] In some cases, the same 
English term has been used for translating non-synonymous Sanskrit 
words. Thus, both “paramartha’” and "lokottara” have been 
translated as “transcendental” (pp. 3, 7). 


In some cases, indiscriminate use of terms that have some fixed 
meaning in the parlance of Western philosophy adds to our 
confusion. Thus, readers aquainted with the philosophy of Leibniz 
may be surprised to learn that monad is a partless material particle 
(p. xxviii). 


Likewise, readers having some acquaintance with Western epistemo- 
logy are likely to be baffled by expressions like “real knowledge” 
(p. xxiii), "valid knowledge" (p. 18) and “false knowledge" (p. 21). 
Knowledge is by definition veridical, and hence, the adjective 
“valid” is redundant, while “false knowledge” is a self-contradictory 
expression. The significance of the adjective in real knowledge” is 
beyond our comprehension. We fail to understand why “mukhya 
dharma” and ‘‘mukhya padārtha”” have been translated as “primary 
substance" (pp. 37-39). Substance is supposed to be the thing that 
is characterized by qualities, movement, universal etc. Such a notion 
of substance was never endorsed in Buddhist philosophy. In these 
cases, "primary entity" and "primary meaning" would have served 
the purpose. 


1 


Some technical terms like "dhātu”, “gati”, “yoni”, **jati", 
*upadaduka", “vipadumaka”, “vyadhmataka”, “Kamadhatu” etc. 
have not been translated by Dr. Chatterjee, and nothing has been 
said about them in the critical notes or the Introduction. This 
places the readers unacquainted with such terms in an unenviable 
‘situation. 
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In some cases, the translation provided by Dr. Chatterjee is 
incomprehensible, even .though the original texts are perfectly 
intelligible. Consider, for example, the following sentences in the 
Vrtti on VK 14: 


“‘SanniveSaparikalpa esah, paramanuh sarmghàto va, 
kimanayā cintayā, laksaņarh tu rüpadi (deh) 

yadi na pratisidhyati ? Kim punas tegam laksanam ? 
Caksurádivisayatvarh nīlatvarh ca." l 


Dr. Chatterjee translates these lines as follows : 


* Whether it is only atoms or a conglomeration thereof, all 
such conjectures pertain only to the externals of the 
problems and as such what is the use of all such conjectures, 
if the very essence of things—colour and the tike (sic) cannot 
be disproved? What is their essence ? Obviously, their 
being the object of eye (consciousness) and the like and of 
the quality, ‘blue’ and the like.”'* 


Let us now see, as a case of contrast, how Dr. S. Bagchi translates 
these very lines : 


*(The opponent may further contend that) it is a hypothesis 
necessitated by the problem of adjustment (of the atoms in 
space) What is the use of this speculation whether it is an 
-atom or a conglomerate (of atoms) so long as the definitive 
character of matter and the like is not repudiated ? What is 
their defining character ? It is nothing but the attribute of 
being the object of the organ of vision and the like or being 
possessed of colour-form blue and the like."*? 


Consider, again, the translation of VK 15. The verse reads as 
follows : 


Ekatve na kramenetir yugapanna grahagrahau / 
Vicchinnanekavrtti$ca sūksmānīksā na no bhavet // 


Dr. Chatterjee translates this as follows : 


“If it is one (unitary in character) than no gradual.movement 
is possible, for it cannot be that one is assailed and not 
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.assailed at the same time. (At the same time) many objects 
that are so different from each other could not be held to be 
existing in the same locus, or could the minute ones bs not 
perceived by us (emphasis added). *9 


Dr. S. Bagchi's translation is as follows : 


«If the object were an indivisible unit, there could possibly ' 
be no graduated and successive act of movement, and 

synchronous perception and non-perception, the existence of 

discrete and diverse things, and the non-observation of 

minute (microbes) would not be possible.'”* 


We close this section by discussing the translation of VK 19. The 
text is as follows : 


Maranarm paravijfiaptivisesad vikriya yatha / 
Smrtilopādikānyesāri pišācādimanovašāt // 


Dr. Chatterjee translates this as follows : 


“Death is (the name of) change (only) an effect of the cons- 
ciousness of another as loss of memory and the like are 
caused by the minds of goblins.”** . 


Dr. S. Bagchi’s translation runs as follows : 


“Death is a state of transformation which is induced by the 
influence of another conscious continuum (individual person). 
It is exactly analogous to the loss of memory and such other 
phenomena which emerge in beings that fall a prey to the 
purely mental influence exerted by the evil spirits and the 
like.”*?. 


It is possible to suggest some minor changes in the translation done 
by Dr. Bagchi. His translation, however, enables the reader to 
understand what Vasubandhu is talking about. We wish we could 
say half as much about the translation done by Dr. Chatterjee. 


Ne 


We may now wind up our discussion by taking a look at the critical 
notes provided by Dr. Chatterjee. There are sixtyeight of them, 
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among whom note nos. 8, 11, 43, 51, 55 and 67 are useful and inte- 
resting. Note No. 8 deals with the problem of upacara in connection 
with TK 1, and it contains some relevant passages from Sahityadar- 
pana, Nyüyavarttika, Locana and Abhidhāvrttimātrkā. Note no. 11 
identifies some philosophers, whose views were mentioned by Sthira- 
mati with the comment *Anyastu manyate" in his Bhāsya on TK 1. 
In this connection, Dr. Chatterjee has utilized Alambanapariksa, 
Tattvasaūgraha and Ku'ichi's commentary on CWSL. Note nos. 43, 
51 and 55 deal with textual problems, and we have already discussed 
them in section III of this paper. Note no. 67 pertains to a sentence 
in Nirvikalpapravesa dharani quoted by Sthiramati in his Bhāsya on 
TK 22. Here, Dr. Chatterjee has furnished us with some material 
from Ku'ichi's mommentary on CWSL. But the other notes, though 
relevant, have no claim to originality. Most of them are simply 
quotations from Stcherbatsky's Buddhist Logic and Central Concep- 
tion of Buddhism, or from A. K. Chatterjee's The Yogācarā Idealism. 
Some of these notes (e.g. note no. 7) refer to a work called Sarvāsti- 
vada, but its full title is not found in the Bibliography (which leaves 
much to be desired) Some of the references are misleading, e.g. 
* Abhikosa" (note no. 5), *Abhidhāmatrkā” (note no. 8). There are 
also some abbreviations like “Kośa” (note no. 48), “Abh, Koga” 
(note no. 50), *Ab-K" (note no. 24). We wonder why no uniformity 
has been maintained in these cases. 


Our overall impression is that Dr. Chatterjee has taken up a 
serious job in a rather casual manner. This is really unfortunate, 
because he could have made a significant contribution to Buddhist 
studies if only he had proceeded in a careful and systematic 
manner. 
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